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AESTRACT 

One of 15 core modules in a 22-module "i i-.os designed 
to train vocational education curriculum specialists (VECS) , this 
guide IS intended for use by both instructor and student in a variety 
of education environments, including independent study, team 
teaching, seminars, and workshops, as well as in more conventional 
classroom settings. The guide has five major sections^ Part I, 
Organization and Administration, contains an overview and rationale, 
educational goals and performance objectives, recommended learning 
materials, and suggested reference materials. Part II, Content and 
Study Activities, contains the content outline arranged by goals. 
Study activities for each goal and its corresponding objectives 
follow each section of the content outline. The content focus is on 
describing the characteristics of a variety of instructional 
strategies for organizing vocational education programs, specific 
standards for selecting curriculum experiences, and curriculum 
selection for different educational levels. Part III/ Group and 
Classroom Activities, sugger s classroom or group activities and 
discussions keyed to specific content in the outline and to specific 
materials in the list of references. Part IV, Studenh Self-Check, 
contains questions directly related to the goals and object'ves of 
the module, which may be used as a t^^^test or posttest. Part V, 
Appendix, contains suggested responses to the study activities frco 
part II ani responses to the student self-checks. (HD) 
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PREFACE 



'.sno i^: a voL'JtiOfial eiJuc at ion currMCulurn SL^eciaiist? The answer 
to cr.iS giiesticn is not as siinple as it might af/>ear\ A vocational 
education curr^icu i liiv, specialist is likely to work in many different 
ca[iacities, includiny, t)ui not limited to: instructor, departn^ent 
chairperson, doan of vocational -technical education, vocational super- 
visor, pr'incipal, staLe or lucal director of vocational education, and 
Lurr ic'j 1 ^i^;! coordinator. 

The specialist is, perfiaps, more identifiable by his/iier respon- 
sil:)il ities, wfiich include, but are not limited to: 

• planning, organizing, actualizing, and controlling the work 
of an educational team performed to determine and achieve 
objectives . 

• planning, organizing, and evaluating content and learning 
processes into sequential activities that facilitate the 
achievement of objectives. 

• diagnosing present and projected training needs of business, 
industry, educational institutions, and the learner. 

0 knowing, comparing, and analyzing different theories of curric- 
ulum development, management, and evaluation and adapting them 
for use in vocational -technical education. 

This teaching/learning module is part of a set of materials repre- 
senting a comprehensive curriculum development project dealing with the 
training of vocational education curriculum specialists. The purpose 
of this two-year project was 1) to design, develop, and evaluate an^ 
advanced-level training program, with necessary instructional materials 
based on identified vocational education curriculum specialist compe- 
tencies, and 2) to create an installation guide to assist instructors 
and administrators in the implementation process. 

The curriculum presented here is, above all else, designed for 
flexible installation. These materials are not meant to be used only 
in the manner of an ordinary textbook. The materials can be used 
effectively by both instructor and student in a variety of educa- 
tional environments, including independent study, team teaching, 
seminars, and workshops, as well as in more conventional classroom 
settings . 

Dr. J^mes A. Dunn 

Principal Investigator and 

presently Director, 

De 'elopmental Systems Group 

American Institutes for Research 
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PART I 

ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 



Guidelines 

This study guide has five major sections. Each section contains useful 
information, suggestion-^ , and/or activities that assist in the achievement 
of the competencies of a Vocational Education Curriculum Specialist. Each 
major section is briefly described below. 

PART I: ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 

PART I contains an Overview and Rationale, Educational Goals and Performance 
Objectives, Recommended Learning Materials, and Suggested Reference 
Materials. This section will help the user answer the following questions: 

6 How is the module organized? 

c What is the educational purpose of the module? 

• What specifically should the user learn from this module? 

• What are the specific competencies emphasized in this module? 

• What learning materials are necessary? 

• What related reference materials would be helpful? 

PART II: CONTENT AND STUDY ACTIVITIES 

Part II contains the content outline arranged by goals. The outline is a 
synthesis of information from many sources related to the major topics 
(goals and objectives) of the module. Study activities for each goal and 
its corresponding objectives follow each section of the content outline, 
allowing students to complete the exercises related to Goal 1 before going 
on to Goal 2. 

P^R T III: GROUP AND CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 

The "Activities-Resources" column in the content outline contains refer- 
ences to classroom or group activities and discussion questions related to 
specific content in the outline. These activities and discussion questions 

11 
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are located in PART III and are for optional use of either the instructor 
or the student. Both the classroom activities and discussion questions are 
accompanied by suggested responses for use as helpful examples only--they 
do not represent conclusive answers to the problems and issues addressed. 
Also contained in the "Activities-Resources" column are the reference 
numbers of the resources used to develop the content outline. These 
reference numbers correspond to the numbers of the Suggested Reference 
Materials in PART I. 

PART IVj STUDENT SELF-CHECK 

PART IV contains questions directly related to the goals and objectives of 
t;^e module. The self-check may be used as a pre-test or as a post-test, 
or as a periodic self-check for students in determining their own progress 
throughout the module. 

PART V: APPENDICES 

Appendix A contains responses to the Study Activities from PART II, and 
Appendix B contains responses to the Student Self-Check. The responses 
provide immediate feedback to the user and allow the module to be used 
more effectively for individualized study. They have been includes in the 
last part of the module as appendices to facilitate their removal shoul ^ 
the user wish to use them at a later time rather than concurrently with 
the rest of the nx)dule. 

Approximately 30 hours of out-of-class study will be necessary to complete 
• thi s module. 

Overview and Rationale 

The purpose of this module is to provide the future curriculum specialist 
with the knowledge and skills to select or help others select the appro- 
priate instructional strategy for any given vocational subject and any 
group of students. Vocational instruction is unique in the field of 
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oducation in that it i', t)U'. irir*'/. rind iridu'>tr7 thdt tdtJish inn (, ritj-ri-i 
of instruction. Tfiis Ifdvos for^ yocdtional oducdtion the* (jr^blffn f>f 
how best to deliver the instruction-- t.hdt is, how to '.t^lrct thf- tn--.' 
instructional strategy for a gi 1 1. ij,it ion. lir^cdusf the view. {;f 
educators often differ rjreatly, and individuals su^jqest i .ift/ 

different ways to do tfiis. Itiis . [irovidf.^s 'ju i de I i nes. .nid di--.'ri|)- 

tions of practical irr.t.rucf.iDrui I s t r.i t.ff} i r-, th.it. ore v/orkiMr m vo^.i- 
tional edu(.at. i on . 

Vocational education must provi !^>.irnin^) r'/|>i'r i mtj'S at .1 tiru- whr-n 
numerous occupations ttu* student duiy choos*- to stutly tiiay rujt tn^ avail- 
able when he graduates. JoIjs ctiarif^e witti timr'. li^cfinolofjy Mi.jriqi's, 
Keeping irr* t.ion relevant, tfierfforr* , is .i (orr.t.int (m\(t'rt\ of tfi«. 
cu rr i cul uifi Sju iJa I i s t . 

[he first part of tfiis inorJuh* d<'Sf;ri(H*s ttn* cfiar sK.f ct ist irs 0I .j v-ir iot/ 
of ins truf:t iona I strat^Tji^s for orrj.iri 1 / i n^j vof.a t i (jria I rdtjr.itiuri rrjntcnt 
to f*nS(jr(^ ttiat ttK7 iiiPi't. prr)(jr'aiii o(> jcr t ) v<'S as f eet i v*-l y and fflir icnf 
ly as possil)h'. It rlis(.usscs fItlfiMfrit us<s 0I tin* < lustrr .ipproa(fi. 
unit shops* W(jrk-study pro^jrams, .irid ro(jp<T a t i v«* <'durati(jri \n (nir.ww. , 

One of tfie most fre(|U<ft n-jr-s t i f)rr. ii rurrirulurii sp<-r1.illst must .iddr«-ss 
is, it tiff' ttip ^i^'rii-ril i.tiararti^r 1st I f s r)f .1 (|(>rjf| ( urr 1 < u I uin Ific 
'"^d , irt of ttu* moduh*, t,tu*rofori', dr-srrihr-s a rMidihi^r* oi stand.irds 
upii wtiicti curricu lull) sc N-(.t, ifjri d«*f1sions or* jud'jim^its m.iy he* hasi-d. 
Ihese standards relate to ttt** v.jlidatiori of curriMjIum (.oriti-nt, th<* 
rel(fvarK:e, <w)d t.tw* dept.ti .ind br'^adtn of rurr i<uluMi Minfrnt, .ind flu- 
tinrtlv(.' fr^aturfS of *.urr Iculum iii.it«*r iii Is . 



Ccrtairi aspects of s^-eonrlar'y voeatirjrial imIu< at iun, su( fi as t fit^ n.-itiitt- 
of the student p(jpulatiori arul institutional poMci«*s arifl r i^ju ) ,1 1 ion*, , 
differ from ttiosr* of post, secondary vocational i^luratiori. Ifii* (urriMjIum 
specialist, ttu*rw-fore, must ho al)l<- to idi-ntify importiirjt d i f trr fri< f\ 
aiiK)nq educ<i t ir)ri»i I lfv«-ls in ordor to s^h^t appr opr i .1 1 «^ < urrlMj lum M>rit«'fil 
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Goals and Objectives 

Upon complefJon of this module, the student will be able to achieve the 
fol lowing rjodl^. and objectives: 



rm. 6.1: DESCRIBE THE CHARACTERISTICS OF A VARIETY OF INSTRUCTIONAL 
STRATEGIES FOR ORGANIZING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS. 

f)t)jective 6.11 Describe the characteristics of the clusters, 
families, or common elements of occupations 
approach to vocational education. 

Ot)jective 6.12 Describe the characteristics of the pyramid 
cluster model, the vertical -hierarchical 
cluster model, and the functions of industry 
model in vocational education. 

Objective 6.13 Describe the advantages of the pyramid cluster 
model, the vertical -hierarchical cluster model, 
and the functions of industry cluster model. 

Ol)jectivo 6.14 Identify five or more concerns associated with 
the development or operation of a cluster pro- 
gram in vocational education. 

Ot)jf»ctiyo 6.15_ Develop guidelines for handling at least five 
different concerns in the development or oper- 
ation of a cluster program in vocational 
education. 

Objective 6. 16 Describe the characteristics of the unit shop 
area of specialization approach to vocational 
oduca cion. 

Objoctive 6.17 Describe the characteristics of the work-study 
approach to organizing vocational education 
programs. 

^^'^J'-\<^A'y5-V ^^'1^^ Describe the characteristics of the cooperative 
approach to organizing vocational education 
programs. 



GOAL 6.2: EXPLAIN AND USE SPECIFIC STANDARDS FOR SELECTING CURRICULUM 
EXPERIENCES FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS. 



Objective 6.21 Identify and use standards for validating 
curriculum content. 

Objective 6.22 Identify and use standards for determining 

the relevance of curriculum cortent for voca- 
tional education programs. 

Objective 6.23 Identify and use standards for determining 

the breadth and depth of vocational education 
curricul um, 

Objecti v e b.24 Identify and compare designations of curriculum 
materials. 



GOAL 6.3: COMPAPP* AND CONTRAST CURRICULUM SELECTION FOR DIFFERENT 
EDUCAVIONAL I EVELS. 

Objective 6.31 Identify and describe the unique characteris- 
tics of a vocational curriculum at the sec- 
ondary 1 evel , 

Obje ctive 6.32 Identify and describe the unique characteris- 
tics of a vocational curriculum at the post- 
secondary level . 

GOAL 6.4: ANALYZE AND DESCRIBE THE RELATIONSHIP OF CURRICULUM DESIGN 
TO THE ORGANIZATIONAL CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH IT FUNCTIONS. 

Objecti ve 6.41 Recognize the formal and informal aspects of 
organization which influence curriculum 
selection. 

Obj^iL^iy^ Identify innovative curriculum characteristics 

that have implications for organization, 

16 
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Recommended Materials 



1. Ma ley, Donald. Cluster Concept in Vocational Education . Chicago: 

American Technical Society, 1975. 

2. Strong, Merle E., ed. Developing the Nation's Work Force . Fifth 

Yearbook of the American Vocational Association. Washington, 
D.C.: AVA, 1975. 

3. Wenrich, R^]\\^ C, and Wenrich, J. William. Leadership in Admin - 

istr a tion of Vocational and Technical Education . Col umbus , 
Ohi-': Cha-les E. Merrill Publishing Co., 1974. 



Suggested i^efe rentes 

1. American Vocational Association. The Individual and His Education . 

Second Yearbook of the American Vocational Association. 
Washington, D.C.: AVA, 1972. 

2. American Vocatio.oi Association. Vocational-Technical Terminology . 

Washington, D.C. : AVA, 1971. 

3. California State Department of Education. Guide for Industrial Ar ts 

Education in California . Sacramento: State of California, 
1958. 

« 

4. Cochran, Leslie H. Inn ovative Programs in Industrial Education . 

Bloomington, Illinois: McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co., 1970. 

5. The Cooperative Education Association and The Cooperative Education 

Division of the American Society for Engineering Education. 
Guidelines For Coll ege s Considering the Initiation of Coopera- 
tive Programs . Philadelphia: Drexel University. 

6. Gillie, Angelo C, Sr. Principles of Post-Secondary Vocational 

Education . Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co., 
1973. 



7. Knirk, Frederick G. , and Childs, John W., eds. Instructional Tech - 
nology: A Book of Readings . New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1968. 
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8. Krebs, Alfred H., ed. The I ndividual and His Education . Second 

Yearbook of the American Vocational Association. 
Washington D.C. : AVA, 1972. 

9. Law, Gordon F. CoojDerative Education: Handbook for Teacher Coordi- 

nators. Chicago: "Ainerican Technical Society, 1970. 



10. Ma ley, Donald. Cluster Concept in Voca tional Education. Chicago: 
American Technical Society, 1975. 



11. Mason, Ralph E., and Haines, Peter G. C ooperative Occupational 
E d ucation a n d Wo rk Experience in the Curricu l ujm . C a n v i 1 1 e , 
TTlinois: IWe Interstate Printers and PublisTiers, 1965. 



12. National School Public Relations Association. Vocational 



Education: I nnoya tions Revolutionize Career Training . 

13. San Mateo Union High School District. Career Development Program s, 
San Mateo, California: San Mateo Union School District, 1972, 



14. Strong, Merle E,, ed. Developing the Nation*s Work Force . 

Fifth Yearbook of the American Vocational Association. 
Washington, D.C. : AVA, 1975. 

15. Taba, Hilda. Cur riculum D evelopment: T heory and Practice . 

New York: Harcourt, Brace, and World, Inc., 1962. 



16. Wenrich, Ralph C, and Wenrich, J. William. Leadership in- 

Administration of Vocational and Technical Education . 
Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co., 1974. 

17. Wilson, James W. "On the Nature of Cooperative Education." 

Journal of C ooperative Education , (May 1970). 
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Content and Study Activities 



PART II 

CONTENT AND STUDY ACTIVITIES 



God 6.1 
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Content Outline 



''^^^Goal 6 J : Describe the Characteristics Ay 
of a Variety of Instructional Strategies /A 
for Organizing Vocational Education /y^ 
Programs. v 




A. Introduction 



One of the most important characteristics of 
vocational education programs is that they are 
often organized so that students can have 
actual or simulated work experience. Work- 
study and cooperative programs provide students 
with actual work experience as part of their 
individualized study program. When actual 
work experience is not feasible, simulated 
work experience is often made possible by pro 
viding in the instructional setting roleplaying 
activi ties. 

In this module the basic requirements and 
characteristics of such programs will be 
discussed, beginning with a general d(^scription 
of tl strategies or concepts used for organi 
zing curriculum in vocational education. 
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Activities-Resources 



Content Outline (continued) 



B. Cha racterl sties of the Clusters , Fami 1 1es , or 
Common El ements of Occupati ons Approach to 
Vocational Education 

1. The cluster concept is described in detail in 
the recommended text for this module, Cluster 
Concept in Vocational Education by Donal d 
Maley. Maley defines the cluster concept as 
follows: "The cluster concept (as the central 
theme of this text) is a form of vocational 
educati on whi ch prepares the individual to 
enter into gainful employment in a number of 
occupations which have sufficient commonalities 
in human requirements and kinds of work to per- 
mit a high degree of mobility within, as well 
as job entry into, the occupations associated 
with the cluster " (10). 

2. Maley also gives the following characteristics 
of cluster programs: Multiple occupational 
preparatio n. The cluster idea is generated 
around the goal of preparing persons for 
employment in a number of different occupations. 



(10) Cluster Concept 
in Vocati onal 
Education, p. 6, 



These occupations are generally related with 
respect to skills, human requirements, indus- 
tries using such preparation, and cross- 
occupational mobility opportunities. The 
central thrust is directed toward enabling 
persons to enter into several different occu- 
pations as opposed to the traditional emphasis 
on single in-depth occupational preparation. 

21 
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Content Outline (continued) 



Job entry preparation. The cluster has as its 
focus the enabling of the individual to gain 
entrance into employment and not (at the 
cluster stage) to develop in-depth trade or 
occupational competency . This is accompl ished 
by having the individual develop job-entry 
capabilities in a number of related occupations. 

ComnK)n alities of content . The development of 
an occupational cluster for vocational educa- 
tion purposes is based upon an analysis of 
content (related information) common to a num- 
ber of otherwise related occupations. 

Commonalities of ski lis and worker per formance. 
The occupations in a cluster normally contain 
a variety of fundamental mental and manual 
skills appropriate to each. 

Prelude to further training . The education 
and training experienced by the student repre- 
sents a base level of preparation with the 
hope for more in-depth or specialized training 
to follow in the process of continuous educa- 



Note the emphasis on prelude to further train- 
ing. The importance of this concept cannot be 
overlooked when planning and organizing \/oca- 
tional education. This emphasis, however, 
does not necessarily imply further institu- 



tion in either the formal or the informal 
setting (10) . 



(10) Cluster Concept 
i n Vocational 
Education , p. 5. 
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tional or school training. Additional training 
in most cases is on the job.* 

Types cf Clusters : Pyramid , Vertical-Hierarchical , 
Functions of Industry 

As Maley points out, there are three basic cluster 
programs: the pyramid cluster, the vertical- 
hierarchical cluster, and the functions of industry 
clus ter . 

1 , The pyramid cluster . 

a. Characteristics of the pyramid cluster 
include the following: 

(1) It permits a systematic and sequential 
exploratory experience for the student 
in his or her selection of a specific 
occupation to pursue. 

(2) The pyramidal structure permits a 
student the opportunity to gradually 
specialize in an area or occupation 
with each successive year. 

(3) The nature of the pyramidal sequence 
provides for a certain amount of multi- 
occupational or multi-area understand- 
ing and a certain level of cross- 
occupational involvement (10). 

b. There are three phases in a pyramid cluster 
The first phase, representing the bottom 
third of a pyramid, is exploratory. The 
second phase, representing the middle part 
of a pyramid, is developmental. The third 
phase, representing the top third of a 
pyramid, is employability. As Maley says. 



* See Discussion 
Question A in 
Part III. 



(10) Cluster Concept 
in Vocational 
Education , pp. 
49-50. 
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" Stage one (grade 10) has a strong emphasis 
on exploration and a limited amount of job 
entry skill and information development. 
Ideally, the occupations represented at 
this level should center around a broad 
aidily of occupations. This broad family 
might consist of occupations in such fields 
as construction, metal-forming and fabri- 
cation, human services, graphic communica- 
tions, and mechanical maintenance and 
repair as well as many more. 



Note: it is recommended that you draw a triangle 
as follows on the blackboard. 



loyabi 1 i ty 
ppmental 




grade 10 



pry 



The second stage (grade 11) of the pyramidal 
structure for clustering has similar func- 
tions to the first stage, except that there 
is a major shift in emphasis among the 
three functions of "exploratory", "develop- 
mental", and "employabi lity". 

The exploratory function is narrowed from 
four (occupational or "content") areas of 
concentration to two. The developmental 
function of strengthening one's skills 
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and information as they contribute to an 
ultimate selection and perT'/* > nee in an 
occupation is given greater emphasis. 
Finally, the employabi I i cy factor, which 
relates to the range and quality of job 
entry skills, is increased in this stage 
but with an emphasis on only two occupa- 
tions or "content" fields. 



2, 



The third phase of the pyramidal cluster 
organization (grade 12) has the student 
selecting one of tlie two areas from phase 
two. He or she spends this third year in 
the program concentrating in the single 
occupation or field of study. 

This third stage again sees an alteration 
in the expectations or outcomes of the 
three functions as discussed in phases one 
and two. The exploratory function is 
further diminished, and there is a 
strengthened or increased emphasis on the 
developmental and the employme nt aspects 
of the program " ( 10) . 

Verti cal-hierarchi cal cluster . 

a. Another cluster approach is the vertical- 
hierarchical cluster which is normally a 
three-year sequence at the senior high- 
school level. This system is based on the 
idea that within a single occupat inti< 
category there are a number of difiL^ent 
levels of job classifications from semi- 
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skilled, to skilled to semi-professional to 
professional. As one moves up the struc- 
ture, there are different job classifica- 
tions with unique skill or informational 
requirements. These skills and knowledge 
requirements are built on simpler skllH 
and knowledge and thus form a hierarchy of 
performance requirements. The curriculum 
is then logically organized around this 
hierarchy. 

b. Maley states that the advantages of the 
vertical-hierarchical model are as follows: 

(1) Each student has the opportunity to 
move as high (or deep) into the levels 
of complexity or difficulty as his 
interests or abilities will permit. 
The whole concept of individual differ- 
ences with regard to potential attain- 
ment within an occupational hierarchy 
is a reality in this type of program. 

(2) Such a cluster structure also enables 
students with modest or low ability 
to find their place in a program as 
well as function optimally in an area 
of interest to the individual. 

(3) The vertical cluster concept provides 
a diversity of levels of opportunity 
for success for a class that may have 
many such levels of ability, aspira- 
tion, and potential represented in the 
student body. 

26 
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(4) This cluster form achieves its diversit^' 
through the versatility of the teacher 
and the structure of the occupational 
analysis that led up to the formulation 
of the arrangement. 

(5) A single unit labor :ory is all that is 
required for this form of clustering 
since the exploratory function ''s in- 
depth or to the extent of one's capa- 
bility rather than across occupational 
lines (10). 

3 . The functions of industry model ■ * 

a. The functions of industry model has many 
advocates and is exemplified by the 
N-^ryland cluster program. The original 
concepts of this model were first developed 
at Stout State Collece in Wisconsin. Its 
approach is simi . - to thf^ vertical- 
hierarchical approach i^; that it analyzes 
the skills and knowledge required in 
different occupations, sequences them in a 
hierarchy or order of learning difficulty, 
and organizes the content around this 
hierarchy. 

b. The main distinction of the functions of 
industry approach is that it includes more 
managerial skills and puts less emphasis 
on production line experience. Since it 
is difficult to provide actual managerial 
experience, this appr^ simulates mana- 
gerial activities. It attempts to teach 
the skills needed to meet challenges that 



;10) Cluster Con cept 
i n Vocation al 
Educati on , p. 56, 

* See Discussion 
Question B in 
Part III. 
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are part of getting to the top of the 
"ladder of success. " 
c. One disadvantage of this approach is that 
students learn in class higher-level skills 
that they will perhaps not have an oppor- 
tunity to apply on the job for several 
years. In the meantime, many of the 



D. Evaluating the Cluster Models 

All cluster models discussed should be evaluated 
on the basis of their appropriateness for the 
particular settings in the school districts for 
which they are planned. Three major areas of 
evaluation should be considered: first, appropri- 
ateness for t^ie school and community; second, 
overall quality; and third, effectiveness of the 
program management. Maley lists the following 
questions as ones to consider when looking at each 
of these three evaluation areas. 

1. Appropriateness for school and community 



a. Does the particular cluster program 
provide the learner with the opportunity 
to develop skills and understandings, as 
well as enable the student to feel that 
no nr she is accomplishing something? 

b. J- ^ the particular cluster program 

^ ag evaluated have a viable base of 
occupational components that contribute 
to a strong employment potential for 
persons who pursue it? 



acquired skills and knowledge may be 
forgotten. * 



* See Discussion 
Question C in 
Part III. 
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z. Does the employing comnunity ti^.ve need 
for persons who have successfully com- 
pleted such a cluster program aimed 
at ''job entry" or "second level" 
skills? 

d. Has the particular cluster program 
been able to attract students because 
of its inherent value to them? 

e. Does the particular cluster program 
make a contribution to other clusters, 



Qu a 1 i ty 

a. Do the programs enable the individual 
student to develop the skills and under- 
standings associated with the cluster? 

b. Does the instructional program take into 
account the wide and diverse backgrounds 
of students in an attempt to reach each 
individual in an effective manner? 

c. Does the program extend into those qualities 
of personal development which aim for the 
effectiveness of the individual on the job? 
(These would extend beyond the skills and 
understandings directly associated with th- 
occupati onal components . ) 

d. Does the program deal with the depth and 
scope of skills and understandings that con- 
tribute to the effectiveness of the indi- 
vidual in carrying on the requirements of 
the jobs for which he or she is being pre- 
pared to enter? 29 



other forms of vocational education, 
or to other aspects of the school 
program? (10) 



(10) Cluster Concept 
i n Vocati onal 
Education , pp. 



196-197. 
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ERIC 



e. Does the program maximize the effective 
use of the student's time in the pursuit of 
the skills, understandings, and personal 
development associated with the cluster 
components? 

f. Do the products of the program have a high 
level of performance out on the job in 
keeping with the goals of the program? 

g. Do the students display a high level of 
active involvement in the learning processes 
associated with the program? 

h. Do the instructional practices carried 
out in the program make effective use of 
the available technology and the most ap- 
propriate instructional practices known? 

i. Is there a perceptible contribution to the 
growth and development of the individual? 

j. What do the students, counselors, parents, 
administrators, and the community have to 
say about the effectiveness of the program? 
Is there an abundance of positive com- 
ments? (10) 

Effectiveness of Management 

a. Does the management operation facilitate 
and promote growth and development on the 
part of the faculty? 

b. Does the management operation tend to 
broaden and enlarge opportunities for stu- 
dent and faculty growth? 

c. Does the management function support the 
central mission of the program, or is it 
management for the furtherance of manage- 
ment? 3^ 
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d. Does the management operation seek its di- 
rection from the goals and functions of 
the program? 

e. Does the management operation provide the 
kind and quality of environment suited to 
the cluster program? 

f. Does the management operation promote the 
growth and development of its personnel so 
that they may better serve the faculty and 
staff in the discharge of their duties? 

g. Does the management operation facilitate 
.change and program improvement without 
dictating the change? 

h. Does the management make effective and op- 
timal use of the resources at its disposal? 

i. Does the management carry out an effective 
program of community relations aimed at 
the maximum benefit to the program and its 
function? 

j. Does the management operation in the clus- 
ter concept program provide for the flex- 
ibility and adaptability so vital in a 
world characterized by unprecedented 
change? (10) 

The Unit Shop or Area of Special ization 

1. The unit shop is characterized by its em- 
phasis on a single subject or job rather 
than on a cluster of related jobs or subjects. 
The unit shop (or area of special ization in 
business education and other vocational 
fields) is the traditional method of organiz- 
ing curriculum in vocational education. 



(10) Cluster Concept 
jn Vocational 
Education ^ p. 199. 
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2. One of the main reasons for the unit shop is 
its ability to provide in-depth study of one 
particular job. It is not greatly concerned 
with exploratory educatio^ as is the cluster 
approach. The instructor, concerned with a 
narrower range of skills and knowledge, can 
provide in-depth instruction--because of the 
unit shop*s more restricted objectives the 
teacher can specialize. 

3. Most community college and area or regional vo- 
cational education programs are organized by 
unit or area of specialization. This strategy 
makes sense since students at this higher lev- 
el of instruction have already made career de- 
cisions; they do not need exploratory oppor- ; 
tunities but probably do need in-depth instruc- 
tion in a- particular field so they can find 
employment upon graduation. The unit or area 
of specialization is a functional continuation 
of the rationale of "further training" that 
supports the cluster concept. * 

Work-Study and Cooperative Education Programs 

1. Although job experience as an adjunct to 

school instruction is not a recent innovation, 
it has taken on increased importance in the 
last decade. Relevance in education is the 
keynote of the day, and off-campus job exper- 
ience is viewed as a means toward this rele- 
vance. Job experience provides a transition 
between the world of the school and the world 
of work. 
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complete Classroom 
Activity 1 . See 
Part III. 
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Two major types of job experience programs 
will be discussed in this module: work-study 
and cooperative education . Both programs 
have the same goals, namely to: 

a. help students explore occupations, exper- 
iencing their demands and testing their 
interests; 

b. provide youth with opportunities to earn 
money to help with school or family expen- 
ses; 

c. motivate potential dropouts to remain in 
school at least to the extent of getting 
further general education; 

d. provide experience at working so as to de- 
velop general personal characteristics 
(11). 



(11) Cooperative Occu- 
pational Education 
and Work Experience 
in the Curriculum , 
p. 51. 



Despite having the same goals, however, there are 
important differences between the programs. The 
major difference concerns the basic purpose of the 
job experience. 

a. In work-study programs the purpose is general 
occupational education. School instruction is 
only generally related to the student's job-- 
that is, little effort is made to teach topics 
needed for that job. Also, there is a mini- 
mum of school supervision on the job, and the 
job may or may not relate to the student's 
career choice or academic studies (11). 

b. Cooperative education , on the other hand, is • 
correlated to the student's school studies. 
The job experience is part of and directly re- 



(11) Cooperative Occu- 
pational Education 
and Work Experience 
in the Curriculum , 
p. 52. 
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lated to a particular course of study. Indi- 
vidualized instruction in the classroom ex- 
pands, explains, or relates the job experience 
to the field of study. Also, there is a great 
deal of school supervision on a continuing ba- 
sis. 

Mason and Haines distinguish between work- 
^itudy programs and cooperative programs as fol- 
lows: 

General Work Experience 

(1) Usually has as its primary goal the im- 
provement of general education, the gain- 
ing of exploratory occupational exper- 
iences, or the holding of the student in 
school . 

(2) Based on student's general education needs 
or need for employment to remain in 
school . 

(3) Student hired as a "producing worker" or 
as an observer. 

(4) Often utilizes any available part-time 
job. 

(5) Usually relies on the job to provide 
trainee experiences; the in-school class 
(not always used) is not usually directly 
related to the job. 

(6) Job rotation is usually coincidental ra- 
ther than part of a planned program. 



Note: It is recommended 
that you discuss those 
points you feel are most 
critical in vocational 
education. 
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Cooperative Occupational Education 

(1) Has as its primary goal the develop- 
ment of occupational competency. 

(2) Based on the student's stated career 
objectives. 

(3) Student hired as a "learning worker/ 

(4) Places the trainee in a job commen- 
surate with his/her ability and his/ 
her career objectives. 

(5) Provides classroom activities directly 
related to job activities and trainee' 
occupational goals, 

(6) Provides the trainee with a variety of 
job rotation through different depart 
ments of the firm,* 

Components of cooperative education programs . 
As has been emphasized, the main advantage of co- 
operative programs is the close relationship of 
the job experience to classroom learning. In o 
der for this close relationship to exist, special 
curriculum planning must be part of the program'. 
All cooperative education programs should include 
certain basic components. 



* See Discussion 
Questions D, E, and 
F in Part III. 



These components are: 

a. a general job description that 1s the sub- 
ject of the job experience; 

b. a career objective that is related to and, 
if possible, an outcome of the job experi- 
ence; 

3b 
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c. a list of entry-level skills that must be met 
before the student can take part in the job 
experience; 

d. a list of learning objectives or outcomes that 
will be studied on the job or during the re- 
lated class but will be practiced on the job; 
these objectives are the most important compo- 
nent as they give the student the direction 
necessary to turn the job experience into a 
learning experience; 

e. a list of references the student should con- 
sult in order to meet the learning objectives; 

f. a school supervisor to whom the student can 
go for help on the job and in the classroom; 

g. test items or evaluation criteria to which 
the student can refer to determine if he or 
she is learning the content required to meet 
the learning objectives. These test items, 

or ones that cover the same or similar content, 
will also be used to assess the final learn- 
ing that has occurred on the job and in the 
class. 

(Some instructors prefer to have two lists of 
objectives; those to be learned and demon- 
strated on the job, and those to be learned 
and demonstrated in the classroom. You may 
want to discuss the pros and cons of both 
types with your class.) * 



* Students should 
complete Classroom 
Activity 2 which 
relates to Objective 
6.18. 
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study Activities 

Based on yoiw vcading of the content outline and any additional 
references as suggestedy conmlete the following activities. 



1. Define the cluster concept program as used in vocational education. 

2. List three characteristics of the cluster concept. 

3. Describe the characteristics of the pyramidal approach to clust- 
ering vocational education. 

4. Describe the advantages and the disadvantages of the pyramidal 
approach to clustering vocational education. 

5. Describe the characteristics of the vertical -hierarchical cluster 
model as used in vocational education. 

6. Describe five advantages and four disadvantages of the vertical- 
hierarchical cluster model used in vocational education. 

7. Describe the characteristics of the functions of industry cluster 
model. (The Maryland cluster model is an example of the functions 
of industry model . ) 

8. Describe the advantage*^ and the disadvantages of the functions of 
industry cluster model. 

9. List five or more concerns associated with the development or 
operation of a cluster program in vocational education. 

10. Develop brief guidelines for handling each of the five concerns 
you listed in the previous question. 

n. Describe the characteristics of the unit shop or area of specializa- 
tion approach to vocational education. 
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12. List the advantages and disadvantages of using the unit shop or 
area of specialization approach to vocational education. 

13. Define the term work- s tudy as it is used in vocational education. 

14. What is the purpose of providing students with the opportunity to 
take part in a work-study program? 

15. Describe the important characteristics of a work-study program. 

16. What disadvantages or operational problems do you see or have you 
encountered in work-study programs? 

17. One of the major criticisms of work-study programs is that 
students do not receive classroom instruction expanding on their 
work experience. If you were trying to defend a work-study 
program and this criticism was presented, how would you respond? 

18. Define the term cooperative education as it is used in vocational 
education . 

19. What is the purpose of providing students with the opportunity to 
take part in a cooperative education experience? 

20. Describe the important characteristics of a cooperative education 
program. 

21. Describe the disadvantages or operational problems that you see or 
have encountered in cooperative education programs. 

22. Describe the advantages for students and schools associated with 
cooperative education programs. 

(See AppeKdix A for possible answers.) 
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>y//Goal 6.2: Explain and Use Specific 
Standards for Selecting Curriculum Ex- 
periences for Vocational Education Pro- 
grams . 




Activities-Resources 



A. Validating Curriculum Content* 

For the purposes of this module, curriculum content 
refers to both materials and learning experiences, j 

1. Content selection has always been a problem in 
curriculum development. Occupations change, 
new occupations emerge, kr.owledge continues to 
expand, techniques and methods change--these 
factors all have a direct bearing on content 
selection for vocational education curriculum. 
Only content that is valid in light of all per 
tinent considerations should find its way into 

the curri culum (15) .* 

2. Vocational education curriculum is valid to 

to the extent that it meets the occupational 
competency needs of individuals and society. 
For example: 

a. agriculture education concentrates today 
more on agribusiness areas because more 
jobs are available in those areas. 



* Students should com- 
plete Classroom Ac- 
tivity 3 which relates 
to this goal . 



(15) Curriculum 
Development : 
Theory and 
Practi ce. 



* See Discussion 
Question G in 
Part III. 
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including occupations i^ horticulture, nur- 
sery enterprises, and snail animal husban- 
dry. 

b. Business education is b.ill preparing se- 
cretaries, bookkeepers, and typists to 
meet employment demands, but it is also 
preparing people for new occupations in 
data processing and computer science (14). 
Vocational education curriculum is valid to the 
extent that it reflects contemporary scientific 
or technical knowledge and methods. Equipment 
and concepts should be up to date. 
Valid curriculum content focuses attention on 
fundamental skills and knowledge. It deals 
first with what students must know, secondly, 
with what students should know, and thirdly, 
with what .is nice to know.* 

a. If one understands the fundamental ideas 
of a subject, it becomes more comprehen- 
sible. * 

b. If fundamental ideas and principles are 
grasped, the basis for transfer of know- 
ledge is enhanced. 

c. If the structure of a field is grasped 
the gap between advanced and elementary 
knowledge is narrowed (4). 

Curriculum content must always consider the 
time available for instruction. It should be 
obvious that a curriculum with 1200 hours of 
instruction will differ from one with 2000 
hours. 

40 



(14) Developin g the 
Nation's Work 
Force. 



* Students should com- 
plete Classroom Ac- 
tivity 4 which relates 
to this goal . 

* See Discussion 
Question H in 
Part III. 



(4) ^^^ "ovati ve Programs 
in Industrial Edu- 
cation. 
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B . The Relevancy of Curricul urn Content 

Making education relevant has always been a major 
aim of vocational education. Content that is re- 
levant to the occupational and social realities 
of the nation is important for vocational educa- 
tion curriculum selection. 

1. Involvement and cooperation among business, 
industry, and education enhance the relevancy 
of vocational education curricula. The more 
refined this involvement becomes, the more 
significant the curriculum. 

2. Cooperation among vocational training institu- 
tions increases the consistency and appropri- 
atenesG of curriculum content. 

3. Utilization of more accurate procedures for 
estimating manpower needs will add to the re- 
levancy of curriculum offerings in vocational 
education. 

4. Joint participation in the development of cur- 
ricula by vocational administrators, teachers, 
counselors, students, business, and organized 
labor will result in more relevant content 
(14).^ 

Breadth and pepth o_f Curricul urn Content* 

Although one purpose of vocational education is to 
teach job skills, another is to provide general 
occupational competency. For this latter purpose, 
a vocational curriculum must have an appropriate 
balance of breadth and depth. 



(14) Developing the 
Nation 's Work 



Force. 



* Students should com- 
plete Classroom 
Activity 5 which re- 
lates to this topic. 
Also see Discussion 
I 



Question 
Part III, 



1 n 



Students should com- 
plete Classroom Acti\ 
ity 6. 
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1. One way to achieve a balance between specific 
and general knowledge is to select for study 
concepts and skills with the greatest applica- 
bility and the greatest likelihood of transfer 
and then to spend adequate time on each. 

'I. Curriculum for a vocational education program 
should provide for a wide range of objectives. 



An effective curriculuni ensures the acquisi- 
tion of significant new knowledge and appli- 
cations, and also the development of increas- 
ingly effective ways of thinking, desirable 
attitudes and interests, and appropriate ha- 
bits and ski lis.* 
3. Another criterion for curriculum selection 
related to the breadth and depth of content 
is the appropriateness of the materials or ex- 
periences to the needs and interests of the 
students. Curriculum content should be relat- 
ed as closely as possible to student interests 
(15). The job of the curriculum specialist 
or teacher is to discover those things that 
may interest the student, to enlarge on them, 
and then find or develop appropriate materials 
or experiences by which to connect them with 
what must be learned. 



* See Discussion 
Question J in 
Part III. 



(15) Curriculum Develop- 
nient : Theory and 
Practice, 



D. Curriculum Designations 

Curriculum designations specify the elements that 
make up written or visual instructional materials. 
Criteria should be established to evaluate the 
comprehensiveness of the materials. 
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c. 

d. 
e. 
f . 

g. 



The following curriculum elements were found 
in materials rated most valuable and most 
usable by vocational educators:* 
a. instructor/teacher guide 

teacher's material and student's material 
student manual (with direction for teacher 
use) 

self-study guide for students 
self-contained materials for students 
theory approach/application approach 
student objectives and teacher objectives 
Also rated very highly by vocational educa- 
tors were materials that included information 
about the following items: 
a. facilities needed 

equipment and supplies (cost and source) 
suggested resources for teaching content 
job requirements 
occupational analysis 
employment possibilities 
curriculum outlines 
scientific or technical societies or 
associations 

student selection and services 
guidelines for using materials and equip- 
ment 

k. suggestions for in-service education of 
teachers 

The curriculum selection process can be aug- 
mented by using some or all of the above cri- 
teria on a rating format.* 



* These designations 
were rated by the 
Ten State Curriculum 
Network. 



* Students should com- 
plete Classroom Ac- 
tivity 7 which relates 
to Objective 6.24. 
See Part III. 
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study Activities 

Based on your reading of the content outline and any additional 
references as suggested^ complete the following activities. 



1. What is one of the first criteria mentioned for selecting 
curriculum experiences? 

2. Provide an example illustrating the use of this selection 
criterion. 

3. Why is the selection of curriculum content a problem? Give at 
least two reasons. 

4. What are the overriding goals that vocational education 
curriculum must seek to achieve? 

5. Describe the concerns, situations, or new content areas that are 
currently seen as important criteria in selecting curriculum 
content for the traditional occupational servicn areas. 

a. occugational home economics: 

b. agriculture: 

c. distributive education: 

d. trade and industry: 

6. What are three ways of checking validity prior to selecting 
curriculum in vocational education? 

7. What is a second criterion for selecting curriculum experiences? 

8. Provide an example that illustrates the meaning of this criterion. 

9. What implications does the problem of "overeducation" hold for 
general education and vocational education? 

a. general education: 

b. vocational education: 
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10. In what way might vocational education best contribute to 
maximizing relevancy in training and work? 



11. What is meant by the term breadth in regard to curriculum 
content? Give an example. 

12. What is meant by the term depth in regard to curriculum content? 
Give an example. 

13. What curricular concerns are included under "breadth and depth"? 

14. How would you interpret the term "prescribed curriculum"? What 
example can you give to illustrate your point? 

15. Answer the following statements as "true" or "false." 

^a. Individualizing curriculum requires special programmed 

material s . 

b. Individualizing curriculum experiences is more a function 

of the instructor than the materials, content, or setting. 

^c. Cooperative education is not conducive to individualized 

learning. 

^d. Individualizing instruction requires more preparation time 

than group instruction. 

16. Devise a rating shoot to use for selecting curriculum materials. 

17. Using your "rating sheet for selecting curriculum materials," rate 
the materials used in this course of study. 

18. Bring an oxaniplo of your 'rating sheet" to class. Also collect 
and bring to class a sot of curriculum materials you are currently 
using or expecting to use in your own classes. (Check with your 
instructor for the exact date of this activity.) 



4.) 
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Goal 6,3 



Content Outline 



Activities-Resources 




A. Curriculum Selection Criteria at the Secondary 
Level 

Some vocational education programs are alike, many 
are different; some secondary programs closely 
resemble those in area schools or in community 
colleges, or vice versa. The number and diversity 
of vocational education programs makes it diffi- 
cult and undesirable to try to establish any uni- 
versal criteria for curriculum selection. The 
general criteria described in the preceding sec- 
tion of this module are applicable to any curricu- 
lum selection process at any level. However, 
secondary vocational education has some character- 
istics that distinguish it from postsecondary 
vocational education. These distinctions should 
be considered when selecting curriculum for secon- 
dary vocational students. 

1. Secondary programs should be considered long- 



2. Secondary vocational education should be 
viewed as a preventive program. Prevention 
is far cheaper than remediation. Vocational 
education should strive to achieve the 
highest possible enrollment in the greatest 



t(irm programs emphasizing occupations with 
both career ladder and career lattice oppor- 
tunities. * 



* See Discussion 
Question K in 
Part III. 
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Content Outline (continued) 



number of programs concerning preparation for 
earning a living (14) .* 

3. A promising supplement and extension to secon- 
dary vocational education programs since 1963 
has been the development of the area vocation- 
al school, a central facility supported by and 
servicing a number of local school systems. 
The area center can enhance and increase the 
number and kinds of programs available to 
secondary school students. In schools or loca 
tions where vocational programs are limited or 
nonexistent, the area center can be the insti- 
tution for providing vocational education. 

4. The area vocational school is particularly 
suited for offering short-term or long-term 
programs tailor-made for specific industries. 
One school of thought proposes that area 
schools becomr strictly regional in scope (14) 

5. Facilities and laterials for secondary programs 
are changing and improving. A greater variety 
of materials a i experiences are available, 
including individualized programs with computer 
asf^s tance. 

6. C' jprative ^ xution is a small but very im- 
purtant r . " secondary vocational curricu- 
lum. Careful selection of work stations and 
work station supervisors is vital. The cooper 
ative education experience loses its greatest 
value if students do not move through all the 
stages of learning that a given work station 
can provide and acquire sufficient skills for 
entry-level employment. Selection of appro- 
priate classroom materials and experiences to 



[14) Develop ing the 
Nation ' s Work 
Force . 

See Discussion 
Question L in 
Part III. 



(14) Developing the 
Nation's Work 
Force . 
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Content Outline (continued) 



support the work station curricula is also 
important (14). 

7. Placement is an integral aspect of secondary 
vocational programs. It is an important con- 
sideration during curriculum selection because 
it is both a goal and a determinant of program 
offerings. When the employment community lacks 
respect for instructional content, placement 
becomes a real problem (14). 

8. Youth organizations have become a major part 
of secondary vocational education. The curri- 
culum of such clubs is mainly determined by 
the students themselves, but the organizations 
focus upon leadership development. The objec- 
tives of youth organizations are to give voca- 
tional students "a sense of belonging, a 
sharing of common purposes, and, perhaps most 
important, an identification of their learning 
experiences with other aspects of their life" 
(14).^ 

Curri culum Selection Criteria at the Postsecondary 
Level 

The most significant improvement that might be 
made in curriculum selection for all levels of 
vocational education is to design procedures that 
assure more coordination, communication, and artic- 
ulation of course offerings across all levels. The 
largest postsecondary vocational training institu 
tion is the community college. Like secondary 
vocational education, the cofnrnunity college has 
certain distinguishing characteristics which have 



(14) Developing the 
Nation's Work 
Force. 



* See Discussion 
Question M in 
Part III. 
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Content Outline (continued) 



definite implications for vocational curriculum 
selection.* 

1. The community college is beginning to show its 
ability uO serve as the "all purpose" institu- 
tion for achieving the newly defined national 
goal of providing postsecondary education for 
all who are interested in and can benefit from 
it. One of the most visible characteristics 
of the community college, therefore, is the 
diversity of the student body. There is a 
widespread representation of all age levels, 
socioeconomic backgrounds, and educational 
qualifications (14), This human variability 
demands curriculum alternatives * 

2. The postsecondary occupational program in com- 
munity colleges is becoining increasingly con- 
cerned with program offerings that will help 
oiults maintain their employment status and/or 
progress in their occupations. 

3. The community college is also concerned with 
offering programs that: 

a. meet the needs of the high school graduate 
meet the needs of adults unemployed becau? 
of layoffs, production cutbacks, or obso- 
lescent skills; 

meet the needs of the high school dropout; 
meet the needs of the nousewife and the 
aged (14). 

The comrnunity college is also called upon to 
provide short-term training for adults needed 
to fill ifpmediate job market demands. 



* Students should beg 
Classroom Activity 
8 at this point. 



(14) Developing the 
Nation s Work 
Force . 

* See Discussion 
Question N in 
Part III. 



b. 



c. 
d. 



-I 



( 1 ^ ) f/o;el opi ng th£ 
ir^ition^ Work 
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Content Outline (continued) 



5. Cooperative education is becoming a more im- 
portant part of the curriculum, and a mandatory 
part of the college experience when: 

a. the student's off-campus experience is 
closely related to his field of study and 
individual interests; 

b. employment is regular, continuing, and an 
essential element in the educational pro- 
cess; and 

c. an established period of employment and 
minimum standard of performance is required 
for a degree or certificate. 

Idea'ily, the work experience increases in 
difficulty and responsibility as the stu- 
dent progresses in the prograrr (14). 

6. Cooperative education at the community college 
level takes various forms and may utilize a 
variety of delivery systems: 

a. alternative semester: two students share 
a full-time job (full-time work station) 
on a year-round basis. 

b. parallel plan: students hold part-time 
afternoon, evening, or swing shift jobs 
with appropriate community college class 
loads. 

c. extended day or evening college for new 
careers: special arrangements are made 
for college studies related to full-time 
employment and new career goals of students 
•(14). 

7. Delivery of the postsecondary curriculum can 
be manipulated more easily than that at the 
secondary level . 
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Nation 's Wo 
Force . 



Content Outline (continued) 



a. Some conmunity college programs are delib- 
erately placed in economically depressed 
areas and given the responsibility of 
serving the needs of that particular 
community. 

b. More and more programs are taking place in 
churches, libraries, and unused local 
classrooms, and even on TV. These non- 
school centers are attempts to reach the 
population most in need of training. 

c. Mobile units are becoming more popular, 
particularly for career counseling and 
information dissemination purposes. 

d. More community colleges are designing pro- 
grams to be offered in penal institutions. 
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Study Activities 

Based on your reading of the content outline and any additional 
references as suggested, complete the following .ictivities . 

1. In your opinion, why should high school programs be designed as 
long-term programs? 

2. Why is it necessary to offer programs at the secondary level which 
assure student entrance into a job, training, or educational 
institution? 

3. Why should curriculum specialists view secondary vocational 
programs as "preventive" in nature? 

4. Describe the area vocational school's significance to secondary 
level vocational education. 

5. During the process of selecting curriculum for secondary programs, 
why is it necessary to consider the area vocational school or vice 
versa? 

6. List three characteristics of secondary vocational education 
curricula that should be considered for secondary curriculum 
selection or design. 

7. Suppose you were responsible for selecting curriculum for a new 
Distributive Education program in a new secondary school. What 
general features or curriculum characteristics would you be 
concerned about? 

8. In large districts curriculum selection should include coordination 
among all vocational training institutions. Curriculum gaps and 
redundant programs can both be avoided througli coordinated efforts. 
Agree or disagree with that statement. Support your answer. 

52 
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What are the most visible characteristics of the community college 
that have implications for curriculum selection? 

Are community colleges the only postsecondary education 
institutions? Explain your answer. 

With the assistance of others in your class, prepare a description 
of a community college curriculum in your area and compare it to 
the characteristics and examples presented in this module. 

(Note: This activity is associated with Classroom Activity 8 and 
should be organized during class time.) 
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Goal 6.4 



Content Outline 



Activities-Resources 



/yy/Goai 5.4: Analyze and Describe the Rela-^^ 
z^tionship of Curriculum Design to the ^ 
vyZ Organizational Conditions Under Which It /V/ 
Functions 




2 



Formal Aspects of Orqani nation 

School organization is the structure through which 
desired educational outcomes can be achieved. It 
is the vehicle through which the curriculum is 
delivered to students. Organization is an impor- 
tant administrative function because the adminis- 
tration has responsibility for the conduct, opera- 
tion, control, and management of the school 
enterprise (16). 

1. The formal organization is the official organi 
zation, generally designed by those in author- 
it>. It consists of the roles and relation- 
ships of the persons in the organization as 
prescribed by management. Formal organization 
affects curriculum selection in the following 
ways: 

a. It dictates who shall be involved in cur- 
riculum development, design, and/or 
selection. 

b. It prescribes what curriculum wi 11 be 
selected or designed. 

Schools have typically been organized according 
to the "bureaucracy model," with the following 
characteristics: 

5i 



(16) Leadership in 
Administration 
of Vocational 
and Technical 



Education. 



2. 
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Content Outline (continued) 



\. Emphasis on form—fixed and official juris- 
dictional areas, governed by rules, regu- 
lations and policies; 

^. The concept of hierarchy -^levels of author- 
ity that ensure a system of super- and sub- 
ordination with each office or position 
under the control and supervision of a 
higher one; 

c. Specialization of tasj<-- incumbents are 
chosen on the basis of merit and ability 
to D^rform specialized aspects of a total 
operation; 

d. A specified sphere of activi ty- -clear 
delineation of the various specializations 
and relationships to be observed between 
them; 

e. Established norms of conduct— written docu- 
ments setting forth policies and procedures 
to be followed by individual actors in the 
organization; 

f. Records— administrative acts and decisions 
are med3 e matter of record to ensure pre- 
dictaDility in performance within the 
bureaucracy (16). 

The formal aspects of organization tend to 
impose restrictions on curriculum by: 

a. instituting a uniform scheduling system; 

b. prescribing inflexible time blocks for 
instructional units; 

c. prescribing uniform graduation require- 
ments; and 

d. departmentalizing curriculum content. 



(16) Leadership in 
Administration 
of Vocational 
and Technical 



Education. 
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Content Outline (continued) 



B. InfGi^mal Aspects O rganization 

Informal organization, the actual operating struc- 
ture, is not an outcome of administrative planning 
but "^s rather the series of unplanned relationships 
among its members. 

1. Sociometric and communication patterns are 
essential to the relationships and operations 
of an organization. Patterns of actual com- 
munication are often at variance with the lines 
of communication defined by the official admin- 
istrative blueprint. These relation^h'^os in- 
evitably alter the formal organization of the 
school (16).* 

2. There is growing acceptance of the idea that 
organizations must be evaluated by human cri- 
teria as well as by goal achievement. The 
satisfaction and personal growth of people, as 
well as the productivity of the organization, 
must be considered (16). This concept has 
seme implications for curriculum design and 
selection: 

a. In some cases teachers need more decision- 
mo', ing power concerning the accomplishment 
of the goals and objectives of the courses 
they teach. 

b. Organization should be structured to facil- 
itate the curriculum rather than the cur- 
riculum made to fit an organizational 
structure. 



(16) 



Leadership in 
Administration 
of Vocational 
and Technical 



Education . 

* See Discussion 
Question 0 in 
Part III. 



(16) Leadership in 
Administration 
of Vocational 



and Technical 
Education. 
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Content Outline (continued) 



Innovati ve Curriculum Characteristics 

During the past decade vocational education curric 
ulum has become more responsive to students and to 
society. Programs are being made available to a 
wider population and traditional school organiza- 
tions are ;^ning their doors and schedules to 
curricula tnai: promise improved effectiveness. 
For the curriculum specialist who wishes to improve 
the present curriculur ' ' implementing new ap- 
proaches, improved tec :^ues, and more effective 
materials, the following are some examples of 
innovative vocational education curricula (12). 

1. Linkage between programs. Interdisciplinary 
efforts are increasing within vocational pro- 
grams and among other subject-matter areas to. 
increase the relevancy of education. A good 
example of this is the Industrial Arts Curricu 
lum Project headquartered at Ohio State Univer 
sity. This project integrates science and math 
with industrial arts laboratories. 

2. Individualizations. This is an experimental 
student controlled curriculum providing indi- 
vidualized instruction that allows the student 
to move up a skill ladder in his chosen career 
field at his own pace. Such a program is 
proving successful at a Quincy, Massachusetts 
vocational-technical school. 

3. Joint occupancy. Several school districts have 
become involved in planning or building schools 
that are tied both physically and programmati- 
cally to commercial enterprises. 



(12) Vocational 
Education : 

Innovations 
Revolutionalize 
Care er Training . 
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Content Outline (continued) 



4. Time sharing provision. Schools which cannot 
afford their own laboratories and equipment 
may profit by sharing equipment and facilities 
with other schools. Such arrangements usually 
require a capable coordination staff, trans- 
portation, and scheduling flexible enough to 
include a possible extended day or weekend 
program. 

5. Use of education-industry partnerships. These 
arrangements go beyond the typical cooperative 
education programs and provide greater depth 
and breadth to the total education- ndustry- 
business involvement. The Chrysler-North- 
western Program is an example of such an ar- 
rangement. Chrysler provided equipment, facil- 
ities, counseling, and training within the 
school setting, in addition to providing 
teaching grants for teachers to develop new 
programs . 

6. Job placement provisions. Programs that auto- 
matically provide for job placement are in high 
demand in many vocational education settings. 
The success of such programs is exemplified by 
the Nautical Occupations Program in Ketchikan, 
Alaska, which has jobs waiting for all of its 
graduates. 
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What effect does the scheduling system of a given school have on 
vocational education curriculum selection? 



2. Give three examples of problems you have experienced or heard 
about in regard to the relationship between curriculum and 
school organization. 

3. What is school organization? 

4. "Curricula must fit within a uniform organizational structure in 
order to make it manageable." 

Agree or disagree with that statement and support your answer with 
three or four arguments, 

5. Describe the "bureaucracy model" of organization, 

6. 'vhat are the formal and informal aspects of organization which 

iifluence curriculum and its selection or design? 

7. How would you determine the effectiveness of a school organization? 

8. Analyze the preceding program iescriptions and then compile a list 
of at least eight characteristics that could be used as criteria 
for identifying innovative vocational education curricula-. 
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Wrapup Activity 

NOTE: To meet the basic requirements of this module, select one of the 
following activities and complete it as directed. If you wish to gain 
additional credit beyond the basic requirements, you may choose a second 
activity to complete. Consult with your instructor first if you wish 
additional credit. 

1. Prepare a brief paper summarizing and comparing work-study and coop- 
erative education enrollments in your state. Show trends and, if 
possible, analyze data showing the sizes of schools in which coopera- 
tive programs are found. Also analyze and compare enrollments by 
vocational occupation area, that is, agriculture, trade and indus- 
try, and so on. 

2. Describe how you or others, in the past, have selected curriculum 
experience and materials. 
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Part III: 
Group and Classroom Activities 



6i 



PART III 

GROUP AND CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 



Classroom Activities 

NOTE: The following activities are designed for use in the classroom to 
stimulate discussion on specific topics covered in this module. The 
activities are designed to be used following student self-study; however, 
depending on the background and abilities of students, these activ- 
ities may not require previous study. All classroom activities are 
keyed to the content outline to indicate an appropriate point at 
which they might be presented. 

1. Divide the class into small groups, according to subject-matter in- 
terest. Assign one of the three cluster approaches (pyramidal, ver- 
tical-hierarchical, or functions of industry) to each group. 

Each group then has the task of describing its type of cluster and of 
constructing a diagram depicting an ideal cluster organization for 
the particular subject. The diagram can be either pyramid, vertical- 
hierarchical, functions of industry, or any other configuration the 
group agrees would be useful. If the participants do not agree on 
the diagram, encourage them to suggest alternatives and to develop 
alternative diagrams. Each group (and each sub-group) must present 
its diagram to the rest of the class as though the group was present- 
ing its cluster organization to an administrative body or a board of 
education. The participants of each group must defend their particu- 
lar cluster approach before the rest of the class. 

After each group has presented its particular argument, review each 
type of cluster concept and have the class discuss the advantages 
and disadvantages of each. 
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If students have no clear ideas f.[ h^v- i:)^'r' . >,n;uid be de- 
veloped, you might want to show the--, rhc, r'.V> ;y three sample 
diagrams taken from the book Clust:-.- ^ Jo>'.cept in Vocational Education 
by Donald Maley, pp. 54, 44, 61. 
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CLUSTER CONCEPT 
THE PYRAMID (CONTENT FIELD) MODEL 





GRAPHICS 
34 WEEKS 




A^TALWORKING 
16 WEEKS 


GRAPHICS 
16 WEEKS 


CRAOE 13 


METAL- 

WCRKInG 
8 WEEKS 


TRICITY 
6 WEEKS 


WOOD- 
WORKING 
e WEEKS 


GRAPHICS 
e WEEKS 



2 HRS DAILY 



2 HRS DAILY 



2 HRS DAILY 



FUNCTIONS OF INDUSTRY 
CLUSTER TO APPRENTICESHIP MODEL 



MODEL A 

TRAINEE DRAFTSMAN 

JUNIOR DRAFTSMAN 

DRAFTSMAN 

SENIO^ •JIAFTSMAN 

LEAD Oa chief DRAFTSMAN 



MODEL C 

JUNIOR DRAFTSMEN 
D^TAlLER 
DRAFTSMAN 
SENIOR DRAFTSMAN 
CHECKER 

DESIGN DRAFTSMAN 
DESIGN ENGINEER 

Figure 3—3. 



MODEL B 

BEGINNING DRAFTSMAN 
JUNIOR DETAILER 
SENIOR DETAILER 
DRAFTING CHECKER 



Figure 3-2. 



THE VERTICAL-HIERARCHICAL 
CLUSTER MODEL 



J;CU3! 



c 

A 

R 
P 
E 
N 
T 
R 
Y 




P 
L 
U 
M 
B 



f 

L 
U 
M 
B 



M 
A 

S 

O 
N 



M 
A 

S 

O 
N 



ROTATE 
ALL 
AREAS 



ROTATE 
ALL 
AR£AS 



H'^ AND 12fH GRADES 

1 fiVO-YcAR PROGRAM 

2 r.vO HOU.^S DAILY 



Figure 3-4. 
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Divide the class into small groups by subject-matter interest. Assign 
each group the following activity: Select an occupation and a grade 
level (high school, area occupational center or college). List those 
skills that can best be learned on the job. and those skills that 
should be learned in a classroom. Sequence the skills that should 
be learned in the classroom ai.d on the job into a hierarchy for in- 
struction. Then have students complete the ^oll^^/ing outline for a 
cooperative education program. All skills thez should be learned on 
the job should be listed on this outline form. After the groups 
have spent about 30 to 45 minutes on this project, bring them together 
and have them discuss their work with the entire class. 



Outline for Cooperative Education Program 

1. Title of Job 

2. Job Description 

3. Entry-Level Requirements 

4. Learning Objectives or Outcomes 



NOTE: If students are not sure how specific to make their learning 
objectives, they should be told to make them more specific than they 
may think is necessary. See the sample form on the following pages of 
this guide. 
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SAMPLE OUTLINE FOR A COOPERATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM 



C I •rk-Scano|r«ph«r 
5ocLaI ScuJlas DLvlaLoo 
Otttca of 0«vcn«cr«cLon ProJ*cc for cha GLfc*d 



Tit ^g pI Job : Clerk-SCMtographar 



B* Job Dpagrtntlon: Pcrfom t^^'CracarUl ductas for cha chra* icaff iB««bat-«. 
DucLis Lncluda caking dLccaCLon, CrantcrLbLng, cyp«wTLclnt, duplLcicLng, 
■ tSMblLng, tLlLng, ordarLng tupplLa* and cMCirLaLi, aiiLiCLng InicLcuca 
parCLcLpano, anivarLng cha Calaphona, and doing ochaT caaki ra^uacca^ 
by aa^loyars* 



C, C*r«fr Qblacttv ; CxacucLv* Sacracary 
Ar>ai of gKOTl.nc. anrf Tr«lnln«! 



1. Tak'.ng DLccacLon aiul TranterLbLng 

2. TjrpawrLcLng 

3. DuplLcacLng 

4. AisanblLng 

5. FLUng 

6. OrdarLng SupplLai and HacarLali 

7. AisLsCLng InicUuta PartULpanCi 

8. UiLng cha Tala^oa* 

9. Public RalacLon* 

10. OffLca ProduccLoa TachnLquaa 



Trilnina and Exnarlmca 

PI ^nad l^Tntna TlirmH ^" Cldii On Cha Job 

I. Taking DLccaClon aad TrantcrLbLng 

• . Laam cc cak« dLcCaCLon rapidly % % 

b. Laarn to ccaitscrllM ihorchand nocaa 

ripldly X X 

c. Laam Co oparata and cranacrlba fro* 

Kacordall brlafeaa* Cap« racordar x 

d. Dayalop ability Co p'.'oduca accuraca copy 

conilstancly x x 

a. Scudy cha fllaa for Mflplai of pravloua 

corraipondanc* aod ochar cranicrlpca % 



2. Typawrldng 

i. Davalop accuracy aC a rapid rata 
b» Laam Co uia IBM Exacuclva CypawrUar 
iklllfully 

c. taam Co cyp« accracciva laccari 

d. Laam Co Cyp« cl«aa cranacrlpca 
a. Laam Co cypa CaxCa 

f. Laam Co prapara aCCracClva cabulacloos 

g. Laam Co naka milCLpla carboni 

h. Laam Co corracc and cypa fto« rough drafca 
1* Laam Co proofraad accuracaly 

J. Laam Co chaaga carboa rlbboaa 



•Adapcad froa a iCapob^-tCap training plan davalopad by Wrlcaivan Long aC 
cht Ualvtrilcy of Illlnoli in analyilng hli training axparlancai in tha 
ro'ltlon daicrlbad. 

(11) Cooperative Occupational Education , 
pp. 483-485. 
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SAMPLE OUTLINE FOR A COOPERATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM (cont.) 



^lanpf d lamina CVitrpfi^ i 
Oupl IcAClon 

• . L*«m CO cue icitnclli propvrlj 

b, Lc«m CO ut< icyU «nH Itccirlng guldas 

c. Learn co us* Ccsctfcnar sllk-scr««n procass 
dupllcacoT 

Learn Co scora scanclLs proparlT 
a. L«am Co prapara Dlcco i&ascart 
t, Laam Co u&s Ditto splrlt-procasa dupLlcacor 



Tri.in!n, ^TTTfTlMtl- 



AasaaibLlng 






m. Learn co ivlfclT assaaibLa papars nanually 


s 




b. Laam co usa alaccrlc coLLaccr 




w 


c, La«rn co uta claccrlc Jo8l*r 




■ X. 


d, Lcam Co usa lunual icapLar 


s 


s 


• , L«am Co uta alaccrlc tcapLar 




s 


Flling 






a, Laam co flLa alphAbacLcalLy 


s 


s 


b, Laam co prepara flLtr foLdari 


s 


s 


c. Laam co co<la and flLa tcanclLt 




s 


d. Laam co coda and flLa captx 




s 


a. Bacooa faalLlar with offlca fllat 




s 


f. Laam Co racrlava aacarlalt froa oCfLca 






flLas quickly 




s 


g. Fom cha hablC of oaklng and kaaplng an axcra 






copy of avarychlng praparad 




« 



h, Acce«pt to dlicovar ways to iiaprov* officii 
filing tytCM 

Ordarlng SuppUat Ani Materials 

a. Becom* famllUr with supplies used In offlca 

b. Observe need for replctilshlng supplies 

c. ItATn Co prepara tuppllei requltlc Ions 

d. 'tm to Bcort lupplles correctly 

e. lam Co order books 

f. Learn co order fllna 

Asslicing Instltuca Partlcl7«ncs 

a. Learn to scht<Jula appolncmctiCs 

b. BecoM fMLlLar with location of varloua canpus 
offices 

c. Laam co direct peopl* co proper locadons oa caapus 

d. Laam co give assistance In library uMga 

a. Learn to Instruct participants in correct forwt for 
macertils being preperad 

Using the Telephone 

a. Leam to answer Che telephone courteously n 

b, Leam to take and record messages % 

e. Leam proper cttchnlque for aaking internal 
and external cvlli from caopus phones 

d, Leam to use stiaff directory 

a. Learn proper procedure for V.A.T.S. kaUs 

f. Learn co secure l:ifonnaclon via tho celephone 
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SAMPLE OUTLINE FOR A COOPERATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM (cont.) 



TrainLn» and ExDerL<^tice 
^'lanned Laarnlng OutcocMi In Clasa On tbg Job 

9. Public Rttlaclons 

• . Lcam Co deal wlch p^pla courc«ou«*y ac 

all claat x x 

b> Laam Co cooparaca wlch workari Ln ochai 

oCfLcaa x 

c. Lcam co fumlih rM^uatCsd InConMCion x 

d. LMm Co a^v^W n«;:J»d MCarLalt x 

10. OfClca ^aiuccLon Tacbnlquat 

a. L«arn co handla macarLalt aCflclancLy > x 

b. Laarn Co organtxa work accordLng to Lci 

LsBMiSlAcjr ot naad x 

c. Laam co vork luidar prattura at cLca* 

daadliaat wlchouc boconlng dltcurbad x x 

d. L*am Co par£orm « varLaCy of oCfLca c<»ki 

Ln a twL£c, yt unhvrrlad, naonar ^ 
a. For* cha habU of varLCyLng cha accumy 

of «LL work producad x x 

SpvclCLc Rafarancia: 

1. Ralgnar, CharLai C. fP^ Bu«lnaia Uaa. 2nd EdUVon, H. H. Rowc 
Coopany, L9SI. 

2. CarnegLa, DaLa. HfiX !£iA frlandl juul Ifltli*"^^* ^Cfifiifi^ Si:ivnA and 
SchuiCar, L949. 

3. TJut S*er«tarv'a Htr^.book - 7ch CdlcLon HmoiiLlan Company, 1949. 

Projacc: Prap«racioti o{ an offLca auniul for a bagUnLng aoployaa. 

Carear Objactlva Rafarancaa and AccLvLcLat: 

I. Today' a Sap ; rppxrv «-ragular raadlng ot ••ch Ltiua. 
2' BuaLnaaa Waalf or Wrwiwaak or CKattalna Ilffigi--ragular xaadLng of 
* salccceii arclclaa on buiLnaaa condLcLont and davalopmanca Ln ofClcu 
procaduraa and cachnology. 

3. Accand Local profaaaLonal aiaoclaclon ir«acLnga. 

4, Invaiclgaca poaaLbLLlCy of furcHar forcul and LnCormal cducaclon in chc 
cxvcuCLva aacraCarLal fLald. 
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Ask students to form a number of small groups. E:.ch group should 
define the following tenns: curriculum, curriculum content, curric- 
ulum design, and curriculum selection. Then have each group report 
and discuss its definitions. The following concepts should be empha- 
sized : 

a. Curriculum is the general overall plan of content, materials, and 
activities that the school offers the student to qualify him for 
gradjation, certification, or for entrance into a profession or 
vocational field. 

b. CurricuUim content refers to both learning materials and experi- 
ences (acti vi ties) . 

c. Curriculum design refers to the process of developing materials 
and experiences. 

d. Curriculum selection refers to procedures for choosing different 
cirricular content and designs already developed. 

Ask students to divide into groups according to their area of occupa- 
tional interest. Ask e?ch group to decide on four fundamental skills 
in that occupational area, four fundamental attitudes, and four funda- 
mental cognitions. For example: 

Child Care (Occupational Home Economics) 

skills: prepare physical facilities for child care center; 

lead children in games 
attitudes: recognize that child behavior i:; often a reflection of 

feelings of security or insecurity 
cognitions: describe certain aspects of development or lack of it 
in a chi Id; 

point out strengths and weaknesses in the physical 
facilities of child caro centers 

()0 
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Ask students to identify and then analyze one of the most relevant 
learning experiences they have had in vocational education. Discuss 
these experiences in relation to: 

- it'volvement of business and industry; 

- relationsliip, if any, to present occupation; 

- participatiun of many people from n;any aspects of society; 

- broad or specific experiences; 

- what It did; did it increase ways of effective thinking, attitudes, 
interests, skills? 

Given an advisory committee made up of school administrators, stu- 
dents, and business and industry representatives, describe the role 
of each in curriculum development when: 

1. revising an ongoing program 

2. developing an entirely now curriculum. 

Remember that an advisory committee only offers advice and that 
final respori-.ibi lity for administration of a school's program rests 
with the elect.rr) or appointed school board or trustees. 

Since there are .f.'veral distinct and possihly conflicting grmip', 
represented in this advisory coiimii tteo, (lovelop a procedure for 
h<inMoni;^ing the potential connicts . 

^^.tudents will be concerned witfi the relevancy of subject matter 
since they view it as preparation for the specific occupation, 
rhey will ,i1so he concerned with the coiiipatabi 1 i ty of the preregiii- 
sites needed for succe-.s in the chosen curriculum. 

Union representatives will l,e careful to weigh the s.ipply and demand 
'.itiiation in training pro()ram',. Ttufy arc Interested In seeing all 
tlieir meml)ers employed Imfore new training prognims are started. 
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For trades in which apprenticeships are possible, their concern 
also reflect the screening of apprentice applicants. 



Management representatives, in contrast to the restrictive union 
point-of-view regarding the supply of labor, want an abundance of 
trained personnel. Also, manaqenient stresses an emphasis in curric- 
ulum on the affective domain, that is. attitudes, values, etc. 
Management will be concerned with program costs too because of budget 
implications, lay members of the public, as the immediate represen- 
tatives of the school community, will be concerned that the new or 
revised curriculum reflect the cultural and social biases of the 
school community. The ethnic minorities will question curricula 
that do not provide for career ladder development. 

'.,J,ool representatives are interested in articulation with existing 
riisciplinos. the budget, and tfie implications for the total school 
curriculum. Scfiool adm i n i s tra tr^rs will hr aware of budget and pro- 
gr<iiiiiiiirii| itiipl icat. i(jns. 

Ask students t.(, bring their "r.it.ing sheets" to class along with a 
v.t „r thr. (.urriciiliim materials they are rurrr ly using. Have stu- 
,|,.„ts tradr. mat.frials an.l evaluatr- them ar<;()rding to the selection 
rritcria or, t.iie rating shr-ts. A discussion of the rating should 

foil (M . 



a.J.ivity is r.'lat.-d to '.tudy Activity 11. Nease see page 11. 
\i,-\<-r \.i> that ••/(•re is.-, then have students (.(Miipan' community collegr- 
( Ur r'icu la on the fol l(jwiri<) I)- .<'S: 

wii\i)t'r ol dlflcrrTit ornjp.itirjria I pr-ograms 
• kinds of or (.ii|)atir)rial programs 

. ,.vld.'ri<r' of articulal.on of co.irdi nation with other s<ho<ils. par- 
t |r u lar ly v/i Ih < ont r ilnil i ng high schools 

.. ,.vld.-ri<.- of attr-MipIs to nieel thr .1'. of special groups 

■ |)r'(jv is Wh , f or vii' al.lona I < ounse I i tr) 

r; I 



Discussion Questio ns 

A. Identify the differences between the cli*s-. - -:'oncept program and the 
traditional program in vocational educ, V'o.i. 

(Students 'ihould mention that in the cIu.ll. program a variety of 
related skills are taught as one unit of instruction; that the cluster 
approach identifies the commonalities of content related to a variety 
of fundamental skills; that the cluster approach attempts to enable 
students to learn skills so that they can be employed in an entry- 
level Job; and that the cluster program is seen as a prelude to further 
training in a number of rel.ited occupations or jobs.) 



B. Wtiat are ttie niain ddvaritijges of the vertical-hierarchical TOdel over 

traditional approaches to organizing curriculum in vocational education? 

(StuderiL'. should mention that the main advantage is that a concerted 
effort is made to Identify a hierarchy of the skills and knowledge 
required to be taught in (fach occupation. This Is of trerriendous 
ifiiportance Ijecause curriculum planners, instructors, and teachers can 
be assu ed that the instruction will be relevant to the needs of 
industry rind business. Also tl'ie vertical -hierartJiiral model lends 
itself to the carrier ladder concept of a life-long learning program 
of sr*l f-improveiiiffnt and growth. Students have a clear idea of relat<*d 
skills tfiat. once bMrned, m.ik(^ Lh(Mii e] 1gil)le for promotion.) 



t.. iJisrus*, tjif. ,rdvarirag(*s and d i sadvarit.wK... o( ttx* ((jnctirjris rj( indu'J.ry 
ifiodr»l ,r. used in voc.it.ional eduf.a t. i on . 

(Muderit.'. stirjuld mention ttiat, Uie .idvaritafje 1 t,t)e broad view of 
Ifidustry and business tttis approacti (provides . llow(wer, ttiere i ttie 
problem u\ t.e.u.ti i rirj skills Ui.it. studeri!,, nuiy not be aljle to anul/ 
diri'cMy.) 



I). Wtiat are Um- i.rjiiiMKjri ctiarar ter i s Mr*, of work-study programs and 

( oiiper'.it, ive edijr;.i t. j on pug', r.? Iri wtiat way. <\n* they dissimilar? 

((.omiiK>n (li.ir.H l.er'jst.jes : on-ftie^job e/per ieruj' , tielps students make 
t.rarr.iMon ( rom school to work, allrjws students to stay In sctiool at 
le.ist part time, iiifit i vn t(*s students trj le.irn, .'Uvlps students ('/plore 
OM.ijpat lore. . iJissimil.ir r tuirac t(»r' 1 s t i ( s : d(M|r-ee to whicti tttey nn* 
r«*lated to ( hissroom instrurtiofi , amotjrit o( school superv i s i (jn , aiiKjunt 
o( h-ar ri jfMj ttia t usu.i I I y (jcr ufs . ) 
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How would you justify or dispute the statement, "Some form of general 
work experience program should be included in the curriculum of every 
oc-nior high school student"? 

(Students should mention that work is important for more students [male 
and female J and ttie sooner students are aware of potential occupations, 
the sooner they can prepare themselves for the world of work. There 
can, however, be an argument based on lack of available jobs, and 
whether or not students should hold these jobs at the expense of the 
unemployed . ) 



ll.ive students dc'scril)e the characteristics, good and bad, of work-study 
.itid cooperative programs ttiey have taken part in or seen in their 
sf.tifjr)! districts. 

(The discussion will depend on the experiences of the [),', licipants. 
You should 1)0 prepared to discuss work-study programs a. id cooperative 
prf)')r-ims ttiat you have df.'veloped, supervised, or evaluated.) 



What arr' soiik' "pertinent considerations" in validating vocational 
• •ducat ion con Lent? 

("i'crt irir-rit r.ons Idr.-ral. ions" include: ttie curriculum must prepare 
jH-nple to earn a living and i I. must prepare skilled workers for 
<iv.i I l.i!>li' Jobs . ) 



Wh-.i .ir- sr,iiie I undaiiieti la I skills necessary to become employable but 
nut spcf. i I lea I I y vo(.<itional eriucation skills? 

(I^Mditig. writing, rjecisior iking, dr-vf-'lopinent of a work ettilc. 

I)|..,.ij'.s wit.ti your class tti<' responsibilities, it any, ol vocational 
,.(|ij(,,il.()r s ill r''lat.ioM tr) these f urirl.imeri ta I s . ) 



|., H re.illy .idvlsablr- or rir^cessary to try to involve such a dlveif!.e 
(jroijp in ( iirr' I Ml I UNI planning nr si'lection? 

(1,1 th.- pas! .1 (regur-nt r.rltir.ism ol vor;ational and tectinical education 
nrngraiMS was that tli.-y were ,|eveioped solr-ly to meet thr^ nfieds of thr- 

■■,..,(,,1,1 i..ti,M..rit" fru' r.tie.ip ripower. It was alleged ttiat program and 

( urrinduni deyc I'ipiiieri t occurrcrl in rr'Spoii .e to lorsil business and 
i, 1,1,,.,), I,, I needs, not In rr'spr)rise to tlie real rieerls of st jdents. 
(jbv.oisly. vo. atlfuial education must be re -pori'. i ve to both and a 
,|ive,se group of |)larir«'rs would lielp securr- sucti respons i venr-ss . ) (lf>) 



Ask students to give an example of a curriculum approach that attempts 
to operationalize the philosophy of the above statement (see p. 32). 

(Training students in broad clusters of occupations attempts to (1) 
expose the student to an understanding of the "real world of work;" 
(2) train students in a core of general izable skills; (3) orient 
students to successful job performance and living attitudes; (4) help 
students cope with the changing world of work.) (14) 

Discuss the career ladder and career lattice concepts with students 
(job shifts up or across in a specific field). Then Jiscrs. why this 
consideration is important for secondary curriculum specialists. 

(Your discussion might include the following points: 
-equipment and facilities are bought on a long-term basis, 
-training for "dead-end jobs" is not in' the best interest of most 
■".tudents . 

-interests and abilities change and develop. 

-projections indicate that most people will change- jobs at least five 
times during their 1 ife. ) 

What kind of curriculum selection could conceivably help to achieve 
the goals of a preventive program and increase enrollments? 

(Por.;.ibi lities for discussion include the ^o'^ v"nn: 

-select, curriculum that can be seen to be r(1 The c' gree of 

relevance of vocational education programs i. either their 

greatest strength or *:heW greatest weakner, 
-provide more and better guidance servic lie'ip' j youth make 

vocational choices and decisions is a se ice Hi , has been poorly 

handled 1n the past, 
-offer a wide range of programs. 

-make available to students and teachers \- <r , etter informatior 
about vocational education and employment 



M.I 



What, are the major youth orranizations for vocational educatien? 'za 
student'., to relate their e-xperien es with any of these clubs. ,,/,ve : 
di scus-zion on how youth organizations can contribute to and enhanr-.' 
voc-'i ional cJuc-tion program"-,. 

([JCCA liJi ,tril)utive education Clubs of America ], FBLA [Futu e bL...iness 
le.jder!i ot Ameri(.a|. TMA [Future Homemaker^ of America], QB. [Office 
f.fjiicatioii ^.-soUationl . VICA [Vocational Industrial Clubs of America] 
l(A |.(u' irf.' Fdnii-'r; of America]). ' 

7 'I 



N. Ask students to provide some exf>r,ples of the comiiun ty college 
population and curriculum variability. 

(For example: Community colleges are offering, i ,'>24 occupational 
programs leading to the two-year associate degree. In addition, they 
offer a total of 3,708 occupational educatioi, programs leading to 
certificates or job entry requirements belov V e associate degree. 
Another 3,970 occupational education prograi^'- are now in various stages 
of planning and development. It was estirv:'.t that by the end of 1972 
there would be 20,700 occupational educat'-f, prog; ams in community 
colleges in the 50 states.) (14) 

0. Ask students to give some examples of sue' communication patterns and 
thei r effects . 

(For example: Faculty support or nonsL'pport may be gi^e,- co an 
administrative policy or program on th- ba. :s of social relationships 
and communication patterns established a\irq members of the faculty.) 
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PART IV 
STUDENT SELF-CHECK 



GOAL 6.1 

1. Describe the characteristics of the clusters^ families^ or common 
elements of occupations approach to vocational education. (6.11) 

2. Describe the main characteristics of the following models of cluster- 
ing used in vocational education. (6.12) 

a. The pyramid cluster model 

b. The vertical -hierarchical cluster model 

c. The functions of industry cluster model 

3. Describe the advantages and the disadvantages of the following cluster 
models used in vocational education. (6.13) 

a. The pyramid cluster model 
Advantages : 
Disadvantages : 

b. The vertical -hierarchical cluster model 
Advantages : 

Disadvantages : 

c. The functions of industry cluster model 
Advantages : 

Di sadvantages : 

4. Identify five or more concerns associated with the development or 
operation of a cluster program in vocational education. (6.14) 

5. Develop guidelines for handling the five concerns identified in 
Question 4. (6.15) 
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6. Describe the major advantages and disadvantages of the unit or 
area of specialization approach to vocational education. (6 i .. 

Advantages : 
Disadvantages : 

7. Describe the characteristics of the work-study approach to organizing 
vocational education by ansv;e)n'ng the following questions. (6.17) 

a. What is the meaning of the term work- stud y as it is used in 
vocational education? 

b. What are the major characteristics of a work-study program? 

c. What are the major differences between work-study programs and 
cooperative programs? 

8. Describe the characteristics of the cooperative approach to organiz- 
ing vocational education programs by answering the following questions. 
(6.18) 

a. What is the meaning of the term cooperative education ? 

b. What are the major characteristics of a cooperative education 
program? 

c. What are the major student, instructor, and administrative 
prot^lems or organizational difficulties usually associated 
with cooperative education programs? 

9. The following items test your knowledge of the intelligent and 
systematic selection of curriculum materials. Complete the 
sentences by filling in the blanks. (6.2) 

a. Well-defined can guide and direct the educator 

in selecting curriculum fnaterials and experiences. (3^2) 

b. Curriculum content is to the extent that it 

reflects contemporary knowledge and methods. (6.21) 

r. Valid vocational education curriculum must facilitate the 

achievement of at least two objectives: (1) vocational education 

curriculum must 

_ ; and (2) vocational education curriculum must 

^. (6.21) 
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d. In addition to the above mentioned considerations for determining 
curriculum validity, one must also consider the extent to which 

the curriculum provides for fundamental ^and 

and ^ 

needs of an individual and society. (6.21) 

10. A relevant vocational education curriculum is one which is consistent 

with 

. (6.22) 



11. Answer "true" or "false" to the following statements. 

a. One way to ensure a relevant vocational' education curric- 
ulum is to require that' the curriculum include close co- • * 
operation with business and industry. (6.22) 

^b. Vocational education has been criticized for "overeducating" 

large numbers of people. (6.22) 

c. If all curriculum were relevant and valid, as defined in 
this module, the problem of "overeducation" would be 
diminished. (6.22) 

12. A curriculum which provides for a wide range of objectives with 
general applications is said to have . (6.23) 

13. Give an example of the curriculum concept described in Question 12. 
(6.23) 

14. A curriculum that emphasizes specific objectives for a specific 
task has more _than . (6.23) 

15. Give an example of the curriculum concept described in Question 
14. (6.23) 
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16. Headings that provide organization to curriculum materials by 
identifying who the materials are for, what items the materials 
include, and the sections into which the materials are divided 

are called . (6.24) 

17. Give four examples of the headings referred to in Question 16. 
(6.24) 

18. What should be one of the major characteristics uf a secondary 
program in view of the fact that high school r [resents a termination 
of formal education and training for some st ? (6.31) 

19. • s hould be considered a 

supplement to and an extension of the secondary vocational education 
program. (6.31) 

20. Name three aspects that are (or should be) considered essential 
characteristics of secondary vocational education. (6,31) 

21. Answer "true" or "false" to the following statements. 

^a. It is not a function of the community college to be 

concerned with providing programs for unemployed adults 
who have skills but are not working. (6,32) 

^b. Considerable evidence supports the contention that the 

community college is becoming an "all-purpose" institution, 
(6.32) 

^c. One way to meet the needs of a diversified student popu- 
lation such as contained in the community college is to 
provide for curr v:/jlum alternatives. (5.32) 

22. What are four formal aspects of institutional organization that 
directly or indirectly influence the curriculum? (6.41) 

80 
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23. What are two informal aspects of institutional organization that 
directly or indirectly influence the curriculum? (6.42) 
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PART V 
APPENDICES 



Appendix A: 

Possible Study Activity Responses 
GOAL 6.1 

1. The cluster concept program is a form of vocational education that 
prepares the individual to enter employment in a number of occupations 
with similar mental and physical requirements and related work skill 
requirements; the program permits a high degree of mobility within, 
as well as entry into, the occupations associated with the cluster. 
The cluster concept is not intended to provide in-depth preparation 
for any single occupation. It does provide an explanatory experience 
coupled with direct occupational preparation at the job-entry level. 
The key to the effectiveness of the cluster concept is whether or 
not multi-occupational training results in job placement and/or 
facilitates mobility and transfer within the occupations represented 
in the cluster. 



2. a. The cluster concept provides ah opportunity for exploration in a 
variety of occupations. 

b. The cluster concept provides students with an opportunity for 
self-exploration by allowing them to try experiences associated 
with a particular cluster area. 

c. The cluster concept enables the individual to make effective 
career decisions . 



3. The pyramidal approach to clustering starts with a broad base of 
exploration, and each year the studies become more focused and in- 
depth until finally only one occupation is studied. A major purpose 
of the pyramid is to facilitate career decisions by narrowing the 
training area as decisions regarding career goals are refined. In 
Grade 10 four occupational areas are usually studied; in Grade 11 
two occupational areas are studied; and in Grade 12 only one occupa- 
tional area is studied. 
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The pyrdmidal approach permits a systoiiuuc and sequertial ox|)lor-atory 
experience in a specific occupation. It permits a student to spe- 
cialize gradually, and provides for a certain amount of multi-occu- 
pational understanding and involvement. The tfiree phases provide 
for exploration, development, and finally, employabi 1 ity . The main 
disadvantage is that if a student drops out of school during the 
first or second phase, that student has not gained employable 
skills. 

The vertical-hierarchical cluster model organizes content with a 
single occupational category but stresses the different levels 
or job classifications within that occupation. It is based on the 
idea that as one moves up the structure, different job classifica- 
tions require different skills. Students are able to determine 
where they fit on che ladder of skills. 

The advantages, as described by Donald Male;/ in Cluster Concept in 
Vocational Education , include the following: 

a. Each student has the opportunity to move as high (or deep) 
into the levels of complexity or difficulty as his interests 
or abilities will permit. The whole concept of individual 
differences with regard to potential attainment within an 
occupational hierarchy is a reality in this type of program. 

b. Such a cluster structure also enables students with modest 
or low ability to find their place in a program as wpII as 
function optimally in an area of interest to the indiviaua'!. 

c. The vertical cluster concept provides a diversity of level:, 
of opportunity for success for a class that may have many 
such levels of ability, aspiration, and potential represented 
in the student body. 

d. This cluster form achieves its diversity through the versatility 
of the teacher and the structure of the occupational analysis 
that led up to the formulation of the arrangement. 

e. A single unit laboratory is all that is required for this 
form of clustering since the exploratory function is in-depth 
or to the extent of one's capability rather than across occu- 
pational IWi'^S. 

The disadvantage^, mentioned by Maley include the following: 

a. The hierarchical cluster requires the services of the unusual 
teacher who sees his task as helping each student become what- 
ever it is possible for him or her to become within :.he occu- 
pational arcrd under study. 

b. Another major operational concern for such a cluster concept is 
related to the nature of the program. An occupational analysis 
must be conducted. 

c. A third major cerational concern in this hierarchical cluster 
structure centers around the difficulty and variety of instruc- 
tional strategies that the teacher must develop or pursue. 

d. And finally, since all students do not reach the same level in 
the hierarchy at the same time, the instructor must constantly 
evaluate student learning and must provide alternative learning 
activi ties . 
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The fuMCtuMi. of inciustry cluster is a hroad-field model aiiiieti at 
first and second level job-entry skills. It allows tfie student to 
develop skills and understanding at two different levels-- those rc- 
i]uirtHj for^ job-entry, and those needed approximately six montfis 
after that. It is a two-year, two-r^^^^iod per day program. 

The main advantage to tfie functions of incu.try model is that it 
permits the instructor to devote full attention to a single occupa- 
tional area over a specific period of time. It also assures the 
instructor that all studetits are given the instruction in each of 
th^^ separate occupational areas. One disadvantage is that it demand 
a much larger and more complete set of tools and equipment for each 
.;f the unit areas in order to acconriodate the total class. Tiiere 
r3re alsc certain limitations in the kind of instructional strategies 
the instructor might use tnat would require the skills of all the 
iirit occupations. Record keeping and other clerical aspects of 
teaching are also more complex in this system. 



You should have listed any five of the following concerns: 





community-employment analysis 


b. 


school -adaptabi 1 i ty 


c. 


student irteresus 


d. 


size of stude'^t body zo be se>^ved 


e. 


community Dart; ci pati on in the program 


f . 


use of present staff and need for new instructors 




in-service d?velopmerit of staff 




s tuden t-ski 11 i nventory 


i . 


community skill-need industry 


j. 


physical plan needs 


k. 


school organization 


1. 


employer participation in prog/--^ development 


111. 


student placement 


n. 


student follow-up 



(The specific response to this activity depends on the particular 
concerns you selected, as well as on your personal choice of program 
selection, organization, and management. If you have any questions 
regarding your answer, discuss them with your instructor. Check 
your answers by reviewing pages 215-231 in Cluster Con cept iji Voc a - 
tiona l Education by Donald Maley . ) 
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T^^. .iMit \hop pfoviLlos \ sinqh^ shop f.i. i 1 i ty ^or student exponence 
Ml i'f^'' area or subject. 

The advantaqes and disadvantages of usinn a nnit shop are: 

Advan taqes : 

a. in-depth study of one subject 

b. lifnited variety of required machines 

c. instructors can be specialists 

d. students can usually learn a skill well e ough to I? 
employable upon graduation 

Hi sadvan taqes : 

a. students do not have an opportunity to explore related 
occupati ons . 

b. if the wrong skills are being tauqht, students are totally 
unemployable . 



Work-study refers to a method of instruction in which students can 
both attend schoal ana work part^ime in a paying job. Usually 
classroom instruction not related lo the work experience, but 
students do have objectives they are trying to accomplish. Also, 
an effort is usually made to ensure that the student is working in 
a field t..at will give him experience in his chosen vocational area. 

The purp-^se of providing w^rk-study experience includes the following 

a. It helps students develop and refine occupational competencies, 
adjust to the work environment, and advance in the occupation 
of thei r choi ce . 

b. It enables students to earn enough money so they can stay in 
school 

c. It provides practical experience that demonstrates the need for 
continued education. 

d. It provides some degree of instructor supervision to ensure 
good, steady employment. 

The important characteristics of a work-study program include the 
following: 

a. Students work as much as four hours per day in a paying job. 

b. There is minimal adult supervision. 
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c. student objectives outline the purpose of the work-study experience 
for the s tudent . 

d. Students learn valuable ski'ls in the occupation of their choice. 

e. Students learn entry-level skills and explore related occupations. 

Oi sadvaniaqes i ncl ude : 

a. Students do not always have the oppr^tunit^ "".o explore related 
job opportunities or career options. 

b. Students do not usually have adequate or close si-oerivsion by 
the school staff. 

c. Students do not receive instruction that relates ., the work 
experience. 

d. Students are occasionally taken advantage of by the . ' er who 
cannot afford to provide the student with a variety o^* \ « . . 
experiences . 

Specific responses to tin's question .s*'-'' vary. However, vcu '.vi / 
mention that although the statement i ^ :-.ie, some work e .-erU: 
is usually advantageous even if it i*^. under perfect rr .'; 



Cooperative education is a form of education in which classroom 
theory and practical work experience a»^e integrated and studenl5 
spend specific periods of time at school and specific periods of 
time on the job. TK^ work experience is closely related to the 
student's course of study an^ interest. 

The purpose of cooperative work experience i<^ to: 

a. enhance classroom i ns"^rjctii.n trirouoh supervised work; 

b. broaden a student*s educationa; background; and 

c. allow studen..::. to ear.i an Tt^comt. 

The important ...'ciracterist . cs of cooperative educatio.*. include the 
fol lowing : 

a. The student's work is related to his field of study and vocational 
Choi ce. 

b. The employment is considered to be a regular, contin» !ng, a? ^ 
essential element in thr educational process. Seine minimum 
standard of performance is included in the requirements for 
successful completi on. 

c. Tdeally, the work experience will increase in difficulty and 
reponsibility as the student progresses through t' e academic 
curriculum. 
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21. Di..iciUies and disadvantages that often occur include the 
fol ■ owi ng : 

a. Job placement does not always i elate directly to the academic 
needs of the student. 

b. The school instructor cannot control the work experiences, and 
certain valuable experiences ay never occur. 

c. Laws regarding heavy and dangerous equipment do not allow stu- 
dents under the age of 18 to accept certain jobs that have 
high employment potential. 

d. Occasionally employers put students in.o one restrictive job 
dr.i students do not have an opportunity to learn a variety of 
skills or to explore other related occupations. 

22. Advantages include the following: 

ADVANTAGES FOR STJDENTS 

a. It gives them an opportunity to develop their aptitudes and 
i n te res ts . 

b. They graduate from high school with enoug' fundamental training 
in an occupation to make them employable. 

c. It gives the student who is dissatisfied with the ordinary 
academic or general curriculum the desi to rc ain in school 
and earn a high school d'iploma. 

d. It assists the student o is ir flniiicia'' need to complete his 
school education. 

e. Should a student decide to go to college, ^is occupational 
training may be an asset to him in earnir^ his expenses . ^ FiTther- 
more, his experience as a wage earner wi il h-^ve helped him 
develop the proper attitude toward wo , the -biiity to get^ 
along with people, and a deeper appreciation and understanding 

of the community in which he lives. 

f. It helps tiie student to make adjustments to working conditions 
in industry while still under the supervis lo-^ of the school. 

g. The student is trained in the skills of his jcc 'pation under 
actual, rather than pseudo, working con'^U,ion. . 

ADVANTAG ES FOR THE SCHOOL 

a. It does not have to buy expensive shop eq'.r'pmer- s.nce the 
manipulative skills are acquired in the em^.'yr^'s establishment. 

b. The program provides a means of projec':ir-.g tfie schoo"^ into the 

communi ty . • ^ 

c. It keeps a greater number of youth in school for a longer period 

of time. . 

d. It provides a direct avenue for meeting the community s needs 
for trained workers. . 

e. It provides a means of keeping the school abrearl of business 
and industrial needs. 

8b5 
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GOAL 6.2 



1. The first criterion for selecting curriculum experiences is validity 
of content. 

2. Only vocational curriculum that is valid should find its way into 
the program. For example, curriculum that cannot demonstrate its 
utility in preparing people for employment should not be included 
in the program. 

3. Student answers may be considered correct if they include at least 
two of the following: 

a. occupations change 

b. skills become obsolete 

c. Knowledge and technology continue to expand 

d. there is no defined system or procedure for selecting materials 
and experiences for vocational education curricula and there 

is disagreement among vocational educators. 

4. Vocational education curriculum must prepare people to earn a 
living and must prepare skilled workers for available jobs. 

5. a. home economics: child care services, paid occupations in food, 

clothing, and housing 

b. agriculture: agribusiness - farm mechanics, horticulture, 

forestry. 

c. distributive education: must be aware of consumer trends in 

clothing, food, housing, credit, environ 
ment, social factors. 

d. trade and industry: more technicians in all fields, especially 

health occupations (which often fall under 
trade and industry) . 

5. Validity is determined by: 

a. the extent to which curriculum reflects contemporary technologica 
knowledge and methods; 

b. the extent to which it provides for fundamental skills and 
attitudes; and 

c. the extent to which it meets the occupational competency needs 
of individuals and society. 
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7. The second criterion for selecting curriculum experiences is 
relevancy of content. 

8. Vocational training which requires industry or bi'';>iness part ^.ipation 
is more likely to be relevant than traij^ng which leaves out this 
element. 

9. •'Overeducation" has become a problem for general education as 
illustrated by the following news article from The Christian 
S cience M onitor , August 18, 1975. 



JOB PROBLEM FOR GRADUATES: OVER EDUCATION 



Unemployment has captured the national spotlight in recent months. But 
with a new crop of graduates in the labor force, a related problem-- 
underemployment--is being examined. Underemployment is working at a 
job that does not make good use of one*s ability, training, or expe- 
rience. 

Graduates with Ph.D.s have been driving cabs and engineers have been 
slinging hash for years. What's new is that it is no longer unusual 
to find large numbers of "over educated" people holding menial or 
routine jobs. Analyses of the American job market offer little hope 
that this condition will improve. In fact the gap between job supply 
and demand is likely to widen, according to official projections. 

Unlike unemployment, there is no official or objective measurement of 
underemployment. But its prevalence is well known. A study of working 
conditions conducted for the Department of uabor in 1974 found that 35 
percent of all American workers believed they were overqualified for 
their jobs. Myron Clark, former president of the Society for the 
Advancement of Management, puts the figure at about 80 percent. 

James O'Toole of the Center for Futures Research at the University of 
Southern California feels that the problems of underemployment "are 
basic and enduring shortcomings in the labo»^ narket." 

Many young people who grew up believing education '* is the key to career 
success, he says, will be forced to take unch ^1 lengi ng jobs in which 
they have little in^-erest and where the oppot canities for advancement 
are slight. In the process, many less-educated workers will be dis- 
placed. 

Mr. O'Toole is not alone. The U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, in a 
recent survey of the job outlook through 1985, found "problems for 
college graduates will more likely be employment below the level of 
skill for which they were trained, resulting in job dissatisfaction 
and high occupational mobi*:ity rather than unemployment." 
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According to the bureau's projections, there will be 800,000 more college 
graduates in the labor force by 1985 than there will be job openings for 
them. 



The oversupply of college graduates has an impact on the whole work 
force. Workers already in the labor force are aware that employers 
would have little difficulty replacing them and remain on jobs, which, 
in another era, they would probably have left for more satisfying work. 

Underemployment, and the feelings of entrapment and dissatisfaction it 
engenders, has not only human but economic consequences. It has been 
shown that highly educated workers in unchallenging and tedious jobs 
tend to be less productive and more accident-prone than their less gifted 
co-workers . 

Some see as one answer to the problems of unemployment and underemployment 
the creation of thousands of public service jobs, but "leaf-raking make- 
work," as critics have called these programs since the Depression, is not 
likely to satisfy or challenge today's educated job seekers- 
Underemployment relief can come in two basic ways. The first is the 
creation of many more good jobs that would use the skills and knowledge 
of an increasingly well-educated work force. The second, and probably 
more feasible, is a revolutionary change in the concept of work* 

Vocational education has not yet been accused of "overeducation. " 
The problem in vocational education is more one of "oversaturation"-- 
that is, of preparing too many workers for the same field and not 
enough for another. 

10. Vocational education might best contribute to relevancy by: 

a. providing closer contact between education and industry, counselors, 
teachers, students; 

b. involving organized labor; and 

c. providing for participative development of curricula by teachers, 
counselors, students, bus1iess, and organized labor. 



11. Breadth refers to a curriculum that provides for a wide range of 
objectives with broad applications, like the cluster concept. 



12. Depth refers to a curriculum that emphasizes specific objectives 
for a specific task like that in the job analysis approach. 
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13. The following curricular concerns were addressed: 

a. specificity of content 

b. broad application of content 

c. individual learning versus group learning 

d. teaching method preferences of teachers and administrators 

e. guidelines for individualizing curriculum materials 

f. appropriateness to student needs and interests 



14. Law (9) defines "prescribed curriculum" as a common ci^rriculuni for all 
students in a given program based on the concept that the knowledge 
to be mastered is limited, specific, and constant. For example, 
in an auto mechanics course all students do not need the sair..^ set 
of competencies for successful job entry or advancement. 



15. a. False 

b. True 

c. False 

d. True 



16. The following is an example of a rating sheet. 



RATING SHEET FOR CURRICULUM SELECTION 



a. 

b. 



d. 

e. 



f . 



h. 



m, 



Content related to the objectives 
Validity Oi ^-.echnical quality of 
content 

Degree of re'ievance to the program 
Motivational ideas included 
Appropriate learning experiences-- 
quanti ty 

Appropriate learning experiences — 
quali ty 

Evidence of field testirg 
Adequate media or suggested 
learning material 
Objectives state precisely what 
student shoulu perform 
Objectives state clearly how well 
students should perform 
Objectives state clearly uiider whet 
conditions students will perform 
Concepts or generalizations to be 
learned are identifiable 
Material demands a minimum of 
teacher time for daily preparation 



4 
4 
4 



4 
4 

4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



2 
2 
2 



2 
2 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



High = 7, Average = 4, Low = 2, and None = 1 
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17. Feel free to evaluate "as you see it." Your rating sheet will be 
turned in anonymously. 



18. This exercise will be completed in class as a group activity. 



GOAL 6.3 

1. The initial cost oF short term programs is too great. Most states 
require that secondary programs train students for occupations which 
hold job opportunities over a long period of time. 

Funding f'^r short term programs is usually given to the vocational - 
technical school or to adult vocational -techni cal programs. 



2. High school represents to many students an end (even if temporary) 
to their formal education and training. If they are not prepared to 
enter work they all too frequently enter the ranks of the unemployed. 
This youthful flow into the unemployment pool is too constant. 



3. After high school, students generally must decide to enter work, 
further vocational training, or college training. Students should 
be prepared to do one of these three activities so that he is 

not forced into unemployment and eventually a welfare existence. 

4. The area vocational school is a supplement and extension of the 
secondary vocational education program, which serves as a critical 
facility to service a number of schools within a district. 

5. Your an?v;er should include at least the following points: 

a. to avoid a replication of programs unless such replication is 
clearly considered valuable; 

b. to provide the most appropriate and convenient setting for the 
program; 

c. to provide for articulation of program offerings; 

d. to fill gaps that may exist in the vocational education program 
at either institution. 

6. Characteristics that should be considered include: 

a. cooperative education; 

b. placement; 

c. youth organizations. 
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Your answer should include at least the following points: 

a. a curriculum designed to give students marketable skills; 
D. a curriculum that is not overlapping needlessly another curric- 
ulum in a nearh institution; 

c. a curriculum ' -t :ms provisions for cooperative education pro- 
grams ; 

d. a curriculum that has a placement component; 

e. a curriculum that is valid; 

f. a curriculum that is relevant; and 

g. a curriculum that provides for a wide range of objectives. 

Reasons you might agree with this statement include: 

a. wel 1 -coordinated and articulated programs better serve student 
and communi ty needs , 

b. coordination has direct relationships to cost efficiency and 
accountabi 1 i ty- -two demands currently being emphasized in school 
management. 

Reasons you might disagree with this statement include: 

a. vocational education programs should, in some cases, be strictly 
a function of local considerations and need not be related to 
other vocational programs in order to serve local needs. 

b. coordination could conceivably result in reducing convenience to 
students if programs in their location are eliminated in favor of 
another location. 

Your answer may include the following: 

a. community college is becoming an "all purpose" institution; 

b. community college is concerned with meeting the career needs of 
unemployed adults who have been "laid off" due to economic 
constraints ; 

c. community college must serve the career needs of high school 
graduates, high school dropouts, adults, unemployed youth, 
housewives, and aged; 

d. many curriculum alternatives are needed to meet the needs of a 
wide range of students. 

No. A postsecondary educational institution is defined as an academic, 
vocational, technical, h';ne study, business, professional, or other 
school, college or unive\sity, or other organization or person offering 
educational credentials or offering instruction or educational 
services (primarily to persons who have completed or terminated 
their secondary education or who are beyond the age of compulsory 
school attendance) for attainment of educational, professional, or ^ 
vocational objectives (8). 

Answers will be suggested in class following group activity. 
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GOAL 6.4 



1. The schedule limits or allows flexibility, determines the number of 
in-cldss study hours, and sometimes determines the out-of-class study 
hours. The schedule can enhance or detract from the effectiveness of 
the vocational education program. 

2. For instance: 

a. minimum teacM^.r involvement in curriculum selection resulted in 
a lack of commi tment ; 

b. small blocks of time were not conducive to participating in 
practical laboratory experiences ; 

c. departmentalization of subject matter discouraged integration. 

3. School organization is the vehicle through which the curriculu'-^ is 
delivered to the students; it is the structure through which goals 
and objectives are achieved. 

4. There is no right or wrong answer to this statement. You might 
disagree with t\2 statement for the following reasons: 

a. The curriculum should be "student centered" not "organization 
centered." 

b. Teaching and learning effectiveness is defeated under "uniform" 
condi tions . 

Reasons you might agree with statement include the following: 

a. As long as schools are required to keep detailed reports on 
students, their progress, their failures, their attendance, 
their credits, etc., a controlled organizational structure is 
necessary. 

5. The "bureaucracy model" has the following characteristics: 

a. "^"^xed form, 

b. hierarchy of authority and decision making, 

c. specialized personnel and tasks, 

d. clearly defined responsibilities and relationships, 

e. established norms of conduct, and 

f. detailed record keeping. 

6. "The formal structure represents the deliberate intent of nanagement 
to prescribe the process that will take place among the members of 
the organization. In the typical work organization this takes the 
form of a definition of task specialties, arranged in levels of 
authority, with clearly defined lines of communication from one 
level to the next" (16). Your answer should reflect these points 

in more detail. 
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The informal structure is made up of those relationships, unplanned 
attachments, and activities that have a significant effect on the 
formal aspects of organization. The informal organization is the 
actual way in which the organization operates. Your answer should 
provide some specific examples related to the above concept. 

7. Your answer might reflect the follov/ing concept: 

"a school organization is effective to the extent that it 
fulfills selected goals and objectives without incapacitating 
its members" (16) . 

8. Such characteristics include: 

a. provisions for interdisciplinary teaching and learning: 

b. provisions for individualizing instruction; 

c. provisions for joint occupancy; 

d. time-sharing provisions; 

e . educat ion-i ndustry partners hi ps ; 

f. job placement provisions; 

g. career development emphases; and 

h. cooperative education e ases. 



EKLC 
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Appendix B: 

Possible Self-Check Responses 



GOAL 6.1 

1. ;\scril)P the ct^uMc tor i s t i l ^ of the ilustors, foiinlies, or coiimion 
clc^^:rr^.ts of occunatiofiS a[)procK".h to vocational education. (6.11) 

;ro cluster concept is focused around the noal of preparing persons 
for eiiiployinent in a number of different but related occupations. 
Ttie cliiSter pronraivi tries to enable students to develop job- 
entry capabilities in a number of related occupations. It is 
based on an analysis of content connon to a number of related 
occupations. The occupaiions in a cluster contain a variety of 
mental and manual skills appropriate to a variety of related 
occupations. Clusters also serve as a basis for more in-depth 
traininq in either a formal setting or an informal setting. 



describe the main characteristics of the follow:n'- .-.iels of cluster- 
ing used in vocational education. (6.12) 

a. The pyramid approach to clustering starts with a broad base of 
exploration. Each year the studies are more directed and in- 
depth until finally one occupation or segment of an occupation 
is studied. In Grade 10, four occupational areas are usually 
studied; in Grade 11, two occupational areas are studied; and 
in Grade 12, only one occupational area is studied. 

b. The vertical -hierarch ical cluster model organizes content wi thi n 
a single occupational category but stresses the different levels 
of job classifications within that occupation. It is based on 
the idea that as one moves up the structure, different job 
classifications require different skills and knowledge. Students 
are able to determine where they fit on the ladder of skills and 
knowl edge. 

c. The functions of indust^^y cluster model is a broad-field model 
aimed at first and second level job-entry skills. It allows the 
student to develop jc-L-entry skills and understanding at two different 
1 evels--thc se required for job-entry, and those skills neeied at 

a point approximately six months into the program. It is u two- 
year, two-period per da^' d ^ogram. 
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^^'.rrihp r.lio .'Mf''; >inJ the i s Vtui r (h:ps of the. followinq 

!"-^ilr^l if] v>)'- Wional (Mliica t. i on . (6.13) 

yh(> pvrMf':i A (• Icy 

The pyranici apfna^acfi pori;ii LS a systcnatic and sequential explo*^- 
<itor'v ex[HirMenco in a specific occupation. I't permits a student 
to ">[KKM"alize qradually, ar^d provides for a certain amount of 
n'u 1 ti -occupatio.ial understanding and involvement. The three 
phases provide for ex[^l oration , development and finally, en)plo>- 
ability. The inain disadvantage is that if a student drops out 
of sc[iool during the first or second phase, that student does 
not have employable skills. 



The vertical -hierarchical cluster model 



Advantages: (1) Each student has the opportu"^.! ty to move as 
high (or deep) into the levels of complexity 
or difficulty as his interests or abilities 
v;ill permit. The whole concept of individual 
differences with regard to potential attain- 
ment within an occupational hierarchy is a 
r .lity in this type of program, 

(2) Such a cluster structure also enables students 
with modest or low ability to find their place 
in a program as well as function optimally in 
an area of interest to the individual. 



(3) The vertical cluster corcopt provides a diver- 
sity of levels of oppot ^ itv for success for 
a class that may have ma:-/ ,jch levels of 
ability, aspiration, and poiential represented 
in the student body. 

(4) This cluster form achieves its diversity through 
the versatility of the teacher and the structure 
of the occupational analysis that led up to the 
formulation of the arrangement. 

(5) A single unit laboratory is all th^t is required 
for this form of clustering since the exploratory 
function is in-depth or to the extent of one's 
capability rather than across occupational lines. 

Disadvantages: (1) The hierarchical cluster requires the services 

of the unusual teacher who sees his task as 
helping each student become whatever it is 
possible for him or her to become s>hin the 
occupational area under stud^'. 
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(2) Anotfier major operational concern for such a 
cluster structure is related to the nature of 
the program: an occupational analysis must be 
conducted . 

(3) A third major operational concern in this hier- 
archical cluster structure centers around the 
difficulty and variety of instructional strate- 
gies that the teacher must develop or pursue. 
(10) C 1 ustei^ Concept in Vocational Education 

(4) And, finally, since all students do not reach 
the same levei in the hierarchy at the same 
time, the instructor must constantly evaluate 
student learning and must provide alternative 
learning activities. 

c. The functions of industry cluster model 

The main advantage is that it permits the instructor to devote 
full attention to a single occupational area over a specific 
period of time. It also assures the instructor that all students 
are given instruction in each separate occupational area. The 
disadvantages are that it demands a much larger and more comp'^ete 
set of tools and equipment for each unit area because it must 
accommodate the total class. There are also certain limitations 
in the kind of instructional strategies that the instructor might 
use that would require the skills of all the unit occupations. 
Record keeping and clerical aspects of teaching are also more 
complex in this system. In addition, there is a tendency in this 
module to study about occupations rather than to learn by doing. 



Identify five or more concerns associated with the development or 
operation of a cluster program in vocational education, (6,14) 

Consider the student answer correct if it includes any five of 
the following concerns: 

a. community-employment analysis 

b. school -adaptabi 1 i ty concerns 

c. student interests and concerns 

d. size of student body to be served 

e. community participation in the program 

f. use of present staff and need for new instructors 
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g. in-service development of staff 

h. student-skill inventory 

i. community skill-ne-^d inventory 
j. physical plan needs 

k. school crqanization concerns 

1. employer participation in program development 

m. student placement 

n. student follow-up 

Develop guidelines for handling the five concerns identified in 
Question 4. (6.15) 

(The specific response to this activity depends on the particular 
concerns students selected as well as their personal choice of pro- 
gram selection, organi zatit . , and management. If you have any 
questions regarding student answers, check pages 215 to 231 in 
Cluster Concept in Vo cationa l Education by Donald Maley.) 



Describe the major advantages and disadvantages of the unit shop 
area cf specialization approach to vocational education. (6.16) 

Advantages : 

a. It provides an in-depth study of one subject. 

b. The number of machines required is limited. 

c. Instructors can be specialists. 

d. Students can usually learn a sk' ell enough to be 
employable upon graduation. 

Di sadvantages : 

a. Students do not have an opportunity to explore related 
occupations . 

b. If the wrong skills are being taught, students are totally 
unenployable. 

c. Only a limited number of occupations ca-^ be offered by any 
one school . 
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ribe tlie chara:. reri s t i cs of" the wor^k-sLudy afip'oacli to oruani i ;,() 
tional eduCcUion b/ answeiMntj the followinij questions, 

Wnai is ihc n'oanin^ of the ten' work-study as it is usoa in 
vocational education? 

Work-stiJuy r^^fers to a [Method of instruction in which su.;- 
dents can attend school and also work parttinu? in a payino 
job. There is usually no classroofn instruction related to 
the work experience, but students do have objectives they 
are trying to accomplish. Usually an effort is made to 
ensure that tfie student is working in a field thdt will 
give nim experience in his chosen vocational area. 

What are the major characteristics of a work-study program? 

The important charactetn'stics of a work-study program 
i ncl ude the fo 1 1 owi ng : 

(1) Students '*/ork as much as four hours ner day in a paying 
job. 

(2) There is [iiiniiiial adult supervision. 

(3) Student objectives outline the put^pose of the work- 
study experience for the student. 

(4) Students learn valuable skills in the occupation of 
their choice. 

(5) Students learn entry-level skills and explore related 
occupations . 

What are the major differences between work-study programs and 
cooperative prograr-..? 

Cooperative work programs provide students with parttiiv.e 
efiiployment that is c'osely related to and integrated with 
classroom instruction. It is closely supervised by a 
school instructor. Students usudly get school credit 
for their work experience. 

Work-study programs, on the otiier hand, provide work 
experience and the opportunity to earn money, but the work 
experience is not integrated into the school curriculum. 
There is usually very little supervision by the school 
staff, and there is no credit for trie work exDe^ience. 

Because of the close supervision and the follow-up experi- 
er.es in the school, cooperative work programs are usually 
considered preferable. They are, however, more expensive 
and time consuming to administer. 
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Coo:>MMtive 0(iii';:.^t ion is doriiifd as ediiCdtioii in 'whi:.M 
classr'-o;- tht?or^v aru-l c)r>K:tica1 work experience are 
i'lrarared in such i\ way tnat students attend school 

si.ccific Vi''^es and wot^k at specific times. The work 
e-.«p.M-ience is closely related to the student's cou-se of 
s Uidy and i nteres t . 

■.hat are rhe i-^a jor enarac teri s ^ i cs of a cooperative education 



Thu inportant ch : -ar r e : ; s t i cs of cooperative education 
i nc lude the fo i ' '^.vi r ': : 

(1) The student's work is related to his field of study 

and vocational choice. 
{?.) The employinent must be considered to be a regular, 
continuing, and essential element in the educational 
process. Some minimum standard of performance must 
be included in the requirements for successful com- 
pletion, 

(3; The work experience will ideally increase in diffi- 
culty and responsibility as the student progresses 
through the academic curriculum 

What are the major student, instructor, and administrative 
problems or organizational difficulties usually associated with 
cooperative education programs? 

Difficulties and disadvantages that often occur include 
the following: 

(1) Job placement does not always relate directly to the 
academic needs of the student. 

(2) The school instructor cannot control the work expe- 
riences, and certain valuable experiences may never 
occur. 

(3) Laws regardino heavy and dangerous equipment do not 
allow students under the age of 18 to accept certain 
jobs in industry that would be very useful in their 
fields. 

(4) Occasionally employers put students into a job that 

is restricting and students do not have an opportunity 
to learn a variety of skills or to explore other 
related occupationf^ . 
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The foliating items test your knowledge of the intelligent and 
systenatic selection of curriculum materials. Complete the 
sentences by filling in tfie blanks. 

a. Well-defined can guide and direct the educator in 

selecting curriculum materials and experiences. (6.2) 

standards / criteria 

b. Curriculum content is to the extent that it reflects 

contemporary knowledge and methods. (6.21) 

val id 

c. Valid vocational education curriculum must facilitate the 
achievement of at least two objectives: (1) vocational edu- 
cation curriculum must 

and (2) vocational education curric- 

ul urn must 

. (6.21) 

(1) prepare people for employment 

(2) prepare needed manpower for avai lable jobs 

d. In addition to the above mentioned considerations for determining 
curriculum validity, one must also consider the extent to which 

the curriculum provides for fundamental and 

and needs of an 

individual and society. (6.21) 

skills and attitudes 
occupational competency 

A relevant vocational education curriculum is one which is consistent 

with 

. (6.22) 

personal, occupational, and social realities (may also 
include economic and/or labor market) 
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Answer "true" or "false" to the following statements. 

T a. One way to ensure a relevant vocational education curric- 
ulum is to require that the curriculum include close 
cooperation with business and industry. (6.22) 

F b . Vocational education has been criticized for "overedu- 
cating" large numbers of people. (6.22) 

T c. If all curricula..] were relevant and valid, as defined 
in this module, ^he problem of "overeducati on" would 
be diminished. (6.22) 



f curriculum which provides for a wide range of objectives with 
general applications is sa'id to have . (6.23) 

breadth 



Give an example of the curriculum concept described in Question 
12. (6.23) 

cluster approach 



A curriculum that emphasizes specific objectives for a specific 
task has more than . (6.23) 

depth breadth 



Give an example of the curriculum concept described in Question 
14. (6.23) 

job/task analysis approach 
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16. Headings that provide organization to curriculum materials by 
identifying \^ho the materials are for, what items the materials 
include, and the sections into which the materials are divided 
are called . (6.24) 

curriculum designators 



17. Give four examples of the headings referred to in Question 16. 
(6-24) 

The student answer might include ar.y four of the following: 
Instructor Guide, Student Guide, Student Guide with directions 
for teacher use, Self-Study Guide for students, self-contained 
materials for students, theory approach, application approach, 
objectives for students, objectives ^or teachers. 



18. What shoulci be one of the major characteristics of a secondary 

program in view of the fact that high school represents a termination 
of formal education and training for some students? (6.31) 

It should be "preventive," 



19. should be considered 

a supplement to and an extension of the secondary vocational 
education program. (6.31) 

The area vocational school 



20. Name three aspects that are (or should be) considered essential 
characteristics of secondary vocational education. (6.31) 

cooperative education, placement, youth organizations 



lOo 
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Ansv^;er "true'' or "false" to the following statements. 

Fa. It is not a function of the community college to be 

concerned v^;ith providing programs for unemployed adults 
who have skills but are not working. (6.32) 

T b . Consideraole evidence supports the contention that the 
community college is becoming an "all-purpose" insti- 
tution. (6.32) 

T c. One way to meet the needs of a diversified student 

population such as contained in the community college is 
to provide for curriculum alternatives. (6.32) 



What are four formal aspects of institutional organization that 
directly or indirectly influence the curriculum? (6.41) 

The student answer should include at least four of tho following 

1. class schedule, fixed form 

2. hierarchy of authority and decision making 

3. specialized personnel and tasks 

4. clearly defined responsibilities and relationships 

5. established norms of conduct 

6. required detailed recordkeeping 



What are two informal aspects of institutional organization that 
direc Lly or indirectly influence the curriculum? (6.42) 

1. Informal arbitrary relationships and attachments 
that effect response to authority, decision making, 
formal relationships, and conduct of responsibilities. 

2. Informal aspects of organization describe the "real 
way" an institution functions as opposed to the way it 
is supposed to function. 
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